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NEWS. 
EVERYBODY READS THIS, 


ITEMS GATHERED FROM CORRESPONDENTS, TELE- 
GRAMS AND EXCHANGES, 


John D. Lang, miller, of Vassalboro, Me., 
is dead. 

Fisch’s mills in Manitowoe Co., Wis., are 
being rebuilt, 


Jno, 8. Urie, of Carbondale, Kan., is build- 
ing a two run mill. 


A flouring mill was burned in Boston, 
Mass., June 24th. 


The great Menasha water-power suit is now 
on trial at Oshkosh. 

Ten thousand barrels of California flour were 
recently shipped to Gitina, » 

Nearly 12,000 barrels of flour were shipped 
from Minneapolis June 21st. 

Messner Bros., millers, Bridgeport, Mich., 
have dissolyed partnership. 


D. K. Landis, miller, of Derry Church, 
Pa,, has made an assignment. 


Wm. Hamilton & Uo., of Edwardsville, Ala., 
are building a small custom mill, 


Work on Washburn mill ‘‘A,” in Minnearo-, 
lis, is being rapidly pushed forward, 


The mill of Samuel Stewart, situated at 
Huntsville, Ohio, is being remodeled. 


Messrs. Haffner & Schimer, millers, Lock- 
port, N. Y., have made an assignment, 

ll. F. Brown & Co., millers, Minneapolis, 
sueceed to the firm of 8. 8, Brown & Co. 

John Carlisle, of- Millersville, Ind., 
placing new process machinery in his mill, 

R. K, Stafford, millér, of the firm of R. K. 
Stafford & Son, Staffotdsville, Va., is dead. 

Botk & Hess, of Argos, Ind., are adding an 
additional run of buhrs, iron hurst and eleva- 
tors. 

The milling firm of Rye & Vincent, Eden- 
burg, Va., has been succeeded by Vincent & 
Boehm. 


is 


Bauman & Snyder, millers, of Pataha City, 


W. 'T., have dissolved partnership. Bauman 
continues, 


Thé Milwaukee Middlings Millstone Co. 
have sold over one hundred mills during the 
past month. 


John 'T, Noye & Son’s, Buffalo, N. Y., loss 
by fire was about $50,000. ‘They were insured 
for $46,000. 


The Milwankee Middlings Millstone Co. 
are more crowded than ever with orders and 
business still increasing. 


The large mill of Long & Co,, at Russel- 
ville, Ky,, is being overhauled and is having 
additional machinery, 


Samuel Zimmerly, of Socoro, New Mexico, 
is adding a run of buhrs, elevators, bolt and 
other machinery to his mill. 


J. M. Weldon, of Lewisburgh, Ky., isbuild- 
ing an addition to. his-saw mill, in which he 
will place a custom mill outfit. 


The Anchor Mill, Minneapolis, owned by 
Messrs, Pillebury & Go,, has, been thoroughly 
reconstructed and has started up, 


The mill at Money Creek, Minn., formerly 
owned by 8. Fox, has been purchased by John 
Leman, who has given it a, general overhay)- 
ing. 

Albert Curtis, an employe of the North- 
western Mills, Milwaukte, had his leg broken, 


June 20th, by the careless backing of a 
Wagon, 


biel Biman, tor Laigriche down 


# Jonathan Greggson, of Austin, Minn., is 


by Blackmer & Meder, has been Gali to Hall & 
Rice. They intend to remodel the mill this | 
summer, | 


The firm of D. K. & J. Sternberg, millers, | 
of Boulder, Col., has been dissolved. The 
business will hereafter be conducted by J. 
Sternberg. 


W. W. Vaughn, miller, of Lyons, Wis., is 
dead: Te was also senior member of the firm 
of «W. W. Vaughn & Co., flour dealers, in 
Racine, Wis, 


Strowig Bros, have ordered a two-run water | 
mill of the Nordyke & Marmon Co., of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., which is to be set up at Val- 


ley Falls, Kan, | 


taking the machinery out of his mill and will 
rebuild it and incresse the capacity, making it | 
a first-class mill. 


Robt. Williams, proprietor of the North- 
western Flour Mills, Milwankee, has recovered | 
$302 of the $352 ivcently stolen from him by | 
his servant girl. 


The grist mill owned by James Forbes at 
Chickasaw, Iowa, is having an addition built 
on, and increased two run of stone, making it 
a five-run mill. 


The Attica Milling Co., of Attica, Ind., 
have ordered two additional run of buhrs, 
bolting chests and elevators, to increase their 
mill to a five-run. 


Nordyke & Marmon Co., of Indianapolis, 
are building a large elevator for I, P. Evans 
& Co., of Indianapolis, for handling grain 
used in ther mill. 


Nordyke & Marmon Co,, of Indianapolisa 
Ind., are building a two-run mill, to be driven 
by an Atlas engine, for A. W. Althouse, of 
Osage Mission, Kan. 


Wysor, Kline & Co., of Muncie, Ind., are 
making extensive improvements in their large 
mill, and edapting it to the latest principles in 
new process milling. 


Four thousand barrels of flour were recent- 
ly shipped from New Orleans to Baranguilla, 
atown in New Grenada, on the Magdalena 
river, South America. 


The Selma (Ala.) Compress Co, have or- 
dered a three-run mill, which will be intended 
for manafacturing corn-flour, meal and various 
other produets from corn. 


Most of the mills on the Southern Minne- 
sota Railroad in Minnesota are running full 
capacity, and at the present time farmers are 
not slow in bringing in their wheat. 


The Milwaukee Middlings Millstone Co, 
have a number of contracts on hand to take 
ont four-foot stones and replace with their 
sixteen-inch mills for grinding wheat, 


Mr. F. W. Stock, of Hillsdale, Mich., takes 
four more sixteen-inch mills from the Milwan- 
kee Middlings Millstone Co., throwing opt 
four-foot stones to make room for them, 


The Milwaukee Middlings Millstone Co. 
are furnishing 7 mills in Michigan, 4 in Wis- 
cousin, 3 in Minnesota, 2 in Missouri, 6 in Ill- 
inois, and many others in various parts of the 
country. 


The firm of Frasins & Bennett, millers, 
Clyde, Kansas, has been dissolved by mutual 
consent, Mr, Bennett withdrawing. The new 
firmsueceeding to the business is now styled 
Frasius & Withaup. 


©. ©. Busby, of Fieldon, Ills., has engaged 
the Nordyke Marmon Co, to remodel his mill to 
the improved methods of new process milling. 
Two run of burrs, iron hursts, purifiers, rolls, 


| running the gear wheels in oil. 


operating belts driving mill-stones and ma- 


.| necessary aid which has been asked of our 


ete., are being furnished and set in position. 


The mill at LaUrosse, Wis., owned by A. A, 
Freeman and M, L. Freeman, iow has fifteen 
run of stone and twenty-two sets of rollers, 
Millwrights are now at work endeavoring to 


es 


| 
make it as near fire-proof as possible. It is a | 
first-class risk in every particular, and isa suc- | 
cess under the management of Mr. Ziedler. | 


Millers who have the old style porcelain 
rollers run by gear wheels, that wish to stop | 
that everlusting deafening noise, can do so by 
Have a tin or 
galvanized iron pan made that will entirely en- 


| cirele said gear wheels fitting tight around the 


shafts ; hinges on one side, and fastenings on 


| the other ; fill abont half full of oil. 


Within the past year John T. Noye & Sons, 
have ordered Walker's Belt Tighteners for 


chinery in several of the mills for which they 


| have furnished the fittings; among which may 
| be mentioned the well known milling firm of 


Penfield, Lyon & Co., Oswego, N. Y., for 


| whom they recently ordered several of these 
| tighteners, 


This shows an appreciation of this 
invention in high quarters. 


It is a settled fact that Cawker City is to 
have a first-class steam flouring mill. The 


people has been extended, and the building 
will be immediately erected. The mill will be | 
furnished by four run of burrs, and the en- 
gine will be of sixty horse power. The entire 
mill, when completed, will cost from $10,000 
to $11,000, and will be an institution that will 
go far toward builling up the business inter- 
ests of our city. We wish the projectors of 
this enterprise the very best of prosperity.— 
Cawker City (Kansas) Free Press. [{Messrs. 
E. M. and J. A. Beach, formerly of Lllinois, 
are the parties who are going to build the 
mill above mentioned. } 


The following is a list of millers who have 
lately bought the Becker brush from the Eu- 
reka Manufacturing Company, of Rock Fulls, 
Tilinois : Wm. Ohlhausen, Weston, Mo.; W. 
H. Burns, Woodville, Ohio ; Barney & Kibby, 
Sandusky, Ohio; Coulton Bros,, Bellefoun- 
tain, O.; W. E. Woodyear & Co., Baltimore, 
Md.; Q. M. Brandt, Mount Joy, Pa.; Rich- 
mond City Mill Works, Richmond, Ind.; Nor- 
dyke & Marmon Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; J. E. 
Loughrey & Co., Monticello, Ind.; D. Il, Cas- 
well & Oo., Nashville, Tenn.; Cannon & Son, 
Bell’s Depot, Tenn,; Whitmore & Binyon, 
London, England; Osear Oexle, Augsburg, 
Germany; Anton Gunther, Hamburg, Ger- 
many; J. Grossman, Buda Pesth, Hungary ; 
Ernst Billbuber, ius Spain; A. Millot, 
Zurich, Switzerl: 


We respectfully request our readers when they 


| the letters which we append below. 


wrile to persons or firms advertising in this | 
to mention that their advertisement was 
PED STATES MILLER, Yow will 


but’ the ad: | 


paper, 
seen in the 
thei 
vertisers. 


by oblige not only this paper, 


$$ 
IN our August number we shall present our 
annual review of the milling industry in Mil- 


waukee. 
a 


Iv is highly probable that the electric light 
will soon be introduced into the leading flour 
mills of this country, 

. a ae ta 

WE call the attention of our readers to the 
advertisement of Wilhelm Braun, of Carlsbad, 
Bohemia. Parties writing to foreign adver- 
tisers should mention in their letter where 
they saw their advertisement. Letter postage 
to European parts is 5 cents for each half 
ounce. Newspapers, 2 cents each. 

ae ee 

Tue Board of Trade flour trier and grain 
inspector, manufactured by H. J. Deal, of 
Bucyrus, O., is meeting with rapid sale, The 
celluloid flour triers are cheap and very hand- 
some, Mr. Deal presented us with one a short 
time since, and one of our miller friends cap- 
tured it from us, but before he had enjoyed 
the possession of it 24 hours, a brother miller, 
just on his way to England, gobbled it from 
him. We hope some of the British millers 
will keep up the joke and pass the trier along. 


IT BEATS THEM ALL. 


Lehmann’s Method of of Truing the Faces 
of Mill Stones. 


Ever since the announcement was made of 
the novel and important invention by Wm. 
Lehmann, of Milwaukee, of a simple method 
of securing a perfectly true face on mill-stones, 
greit interest has been manifested by millers 
all over the country. Iis method is so per- 
fect that, after he has trued up the faces of 
the upper and lower stones, he can place a 
row of single thicknesses of paper all around 


{on the lower stone, and then let down on it 


the upper one, and er 

held tightly between the 
done frequently, Every miller 
value of atrue face, No patent staff of any 
kind is required. Mr. Lehmann’s method has 
met with the warmest approval wherever intro- 
duced, as, can readily be seen by reference to 
The first 
of which is from George G. Smith, the well- 


y piece 


ston 


f paper will be 
This he has 
knows the 


| known millwright, of the firm of Smith Bros., 
| No. 454 Canal street, Milwaukee, a gentleman 


to whom the Millers’ National Association are 
under no small obligations for efforts made in 


| their behalf, 


Minwavker, June 21, 1879.—Wm. Lehmann, Esq.— 

Dear Sir: I herewith give you my opinion concerning 

your improvement in staffing and truing mill-stones. 

have seen the improvement used, and paid attention 

to the improvement it made in the grinding, and found 
ed anything I have seen. [findthatitisthe % 

od so far invented, and find it entirely new 

jovel, anil would cheerfully recommend it to all 

that have faith ina true face on a stone. <)aurs truly, 

GEO, S. SMITH, 


Ul., May 23, 1879.—Wm, Lehmann, Mil- 

Wis.—Dear Sir: Enclosed find Ohtengo draft 

for — dollars, as per agreement with our Mr, Bennett, 
for your patent for use in our mill—“ Bennett's Mills,” 
Geneva, Kane county, Illinois, 8 run of 4-feet stones. 
We consider it the best thing that ever was for straight- 

ening the face of a mill-stone, and worth the money. 
Yours truly, BENNETT, BROS, & COE, 


well as tac circul: 

of your method of 

that it is by far the b 

lers of mavy. 

how to staff a 

entirely. Your method 

tion the most perfe: ar, and in our opini 

millcan afford to do without Re: espectfully, 
HOTCHKISS & PUMLMANN. 


nd have b 
come le, and 
hereby shall use Mr. Win. selinann’s 


ant mill, and do say 


Fox Dane; Dodges Gem P.. 
Lehmann—Dear Wo enclose a draft of —dolln 
the balance due you for your method of 

rerommend it as being fA great impr 
Anything wo  uive d y nati truly, 
. Ashley, head mill 

wisnirawle Vv 1.—This is te 
that we are using 
freing mill- 
superior t 
found m® bringing 

could Jay pap 

and letting the stoi 
drawn, F. MIL 


‘ones for tho 
that it is far the be 
more 


ings and more uniform and of necessity a be 


quality of patent flour, And we on tre 
Most respectfully yours, ORV 
Dated Oconomowoe, Wau 


OovenspurG, June 9, 1879 


Wm, Lehmann—De: 
Your favor and bill eame aH 


Ser enteeteeee 
pl od with the wor 
| hope you will 
4s you aye 0. valunhle improve 
Yours truly, HENRY RODER 
Read Mr. Lehmann’s advertisement 
another pag@ and send in your order, 
terms are reasonable, and his method is 
worth the money for it, 
communications to Wm. Lehmann, 
street, Milwaukee, Wis. U. 5. A. 
a se 
A party of natives from the ‘ould’ sod” 
visited a Westfield, Mass., clothing store the 
other day to buy a suit of grave clothes fora 
deceaséd friend. All varieties of ¢ 
were examined und discussed by the 


on 
His 
well 
Address all 
2 Fourth 


asked 


rnents 
mourn- 
ing friends, but none conld be decided upon 
until one of tho party held up a light, thin 
snit, saying, ‘‘gorra, let’? take this, by’s, it's 
thin and cool, and poor Pat will findit mighty 
comfortable,” The suit was bought with 
grave faces, pohe of the party evidently seeing 
any incongruity in the recommendation. 
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We send out 
sample copies 1K UNITED STATES 
ers who are not subscribers, 
sh them to consider the receipt of a 
sample copy as a cordial invitation to them 
to become regular subscribers, We are 
working our best for the milling interest 
of this aniry, we 


than fair that oar mil 


hink it ne more 
® friends should 
help the cause along by liberal subserip~ 
“ons, Send us One Dollar in money or 
stamps, and we will send THE MILLER to 
you for one year. 

oo 

POSTAGE stamps taken in payment of sub- 
scription to the UNITED Srares MILLER and 
the Millers’ Text Book. $1.26 pays for both 
for one year, 

—_ 

WE call the attention of our readers to the 
advertisement of the Schroll Grain Drier. We 
published a description of this machine in our 
May number. It is unquestionably the ma- 
chine of the day for grain drying purposes, 
Write for further information to ©, Schroll, 
24 and 26 8, Canal st., Chicago, I). 

hh 

THE COMPROMISE has been endorsed by most 
of the State Associations. Some of the Min- 
nesota millers still feel bad about it, but we 
think that on further reflection all will become 
satisfied that the terms secured by the Sub-ex- 
ecutive Committee were fayorable, At any 
rate, millers are not compelled to avail them- 
selves of those terms if they think they can do 


any better, 
— a 


Flour Mills Burned Recently, 

Knowles, Bigelow & Co., Rapdolph, Wis, 
Loss, $5,000. 

H. P. Beattie, Davenport, Towa. 

Borst Bros, Middleburg, Y. Y. 

Bennett, Becker & Co., Jackson, Mich, Loss, 
$125,000; insurance, $75,000. 

Burroughs & Pierson, Flint, Mich, 

M. Geiselman, Marlbro, Va. Insured, $4,- 


000, 
a 


THE Northwestern Grocer is a new weekly 
trade paper, published in Milwaukee, by 
Messrs, Trayser Bros, It is the neatest and 
most able commercial journal that has ever 
been published in this city. It circulates 
among dealers in the States of Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Michigan, Iowa and Northern Il- 
inois, and has already been of great value to 


Milwaukee merchants. We wish the Nort 
western Crocer & long and successful career. 


Mr. SHAPE, of the well-known firm of 
Voechting, Shape &jCo., bottlers of Schlitz’s 
lager beer, has been on a trip for a few weeks, 
half business and half pleasure, to the Pacific 
coast. In his letters home to his friends he 
speaks in highly favorable terms of the cli- 
mate, fruitfulness, geniality and hospitality of 
our Pacific brethren, He is also gratified to 


‘learn that Californians are not so predjudiced 


in favor of their native wines and Kentucky 
Bourbons, as to waste any opportunity of 
drinking a glass of Milwaukee lager. 
— eo 

THE Milwaukee Practical Miller's Associa- 
tion, in addition to the ordinary benefits of the 
Association, has taken the preliminary steps 
for providing a relief fund for indigent and 
sick members, and for those injured by acci- 
dent; thus doing away with the unpleasant, 
uncertain means of relief which comes from 
passing ‘round the hat, and putting in the 
place of charity, a good business fund for the 
relief of de ing members. It solicits cor- 
respondence from like associations wherever 
such may exist. 

A 
Indiana Millers’ State Association. 


The annual session of the Indiana Millers’ 
Association was held at Indianapolis on June 
19th. The attendance was fair in numbers, 
and the result of much importance to the as- 
sociation, The session lasted two days. 

President Ellis opened the proceedings with 
the following address; 

Gentlemen—It is now two years since the or- 
run ion of our State Millers’ Association. 
Juring this time there has much transpired 
which was and is of great importance to the 
milling interest, the most important of which 
wis the victory over the Consolidated Ameri- 
can Middlings Purifier Compiny, at St, Louis. 
This decision in our favor wus and is of more 
importance to the milling interest of this 
country than many suppose, for in this we 
haye actually shown our strength, and shown 
it in such perfection that any ring that may be 
formed hereafter will not attack us before 
knowing that their claim is just and right, and 
should their claim be a just one, then we are 
prepared to compromise with them for a fair 
compensation for whatever patent they may 
possess, 

The compromises just made by our National 
Executive Committee, of the nature of which 
you have all been informed before this, have 
no doubt been made with a view to protect the 
mutual interest of all millers belonging to the 
association, and should be complied with by 
all means, as they have not done this hastily, 
nor without due deliberation, and haye acted 
also upon the advice of the attorney of the 
National Association, the Hon, George Hard- 
ing, who has attended for the past two or three 
years to the case just decided in our favor, 
The consideration of this compromise is not 
of so great an amount but that every miller 
interested can pay, and this will at least put 
aside all litigation against paid-up members 
that may arise*heteafter. 

This, now being effected, it is not said that 
our troubles in this direction have ceased, for 
there may yet be other matters brought to light 
which are now looked at triflingly that may be 
4 source of great annoyance to us; therefore, 
T would beg of you not to lose interest in our 
association or its workings, for you haye now 
plainly seen its benefit. 

Tn this matter alone you have been more than 
doubly compensated for all the outlays you 


have had, consequently there is nothing to re-, 


gret, 

Heretofore I must say that members haye 
not taken such an active part in discussing the 
various topics that have been brought before 
our conventions, This I regard as a lack of 
duty, as it is to every one's interest to fully 
understand every point that is discussed, and 
it is often the case that the humblest one 
among us can and will make such suggestions 
as will overcome existing evils, if so I may 
call it, and enlighten us all ona subject that 
has long been dark to us, 

The yarious committees that I have ap- 
pointed to report at this meeting, the Chair- 
men of which I have addressed personally, 
will, T hope, make such reports to you at this 
meeting as will be of much interest to you. 

Another important matter to come before 
this meeting is the revision of our old consti- 
tution, or, in other words, to adopt a new con- 
stitution, This I haye submitted to our Ex- 
ecutive Committee, and they will report it to 
you. 

It will also be your duty at this meeting to 
elect a new set of officers for the coming year, 
and in doing this, let us take such men from 
among us, and we have plenty of them, that 


-haye the interest of our Association at heart 


and will give it their best attention, 

After due discussion on report of Mr. Gib- 
son, of the Executive Committee, the recom- 
mendations of his report were adopted, where- 
by the constitution was amended, to be in ac- 
cordance with that of other Western Milling 
Associations, that of the Wisconsin Millers’ 
Association being adopted, 

Able reports from Committees on ‘Inspec- 
tion” and “Grain for Milling” were read, and 
adopted, after discussion, 

An interesting discussion occurred on the 


second day of the session, én flour tests. 
sessments were made, and the following offi- 
cers elected for the ensuing year:! 


President—Jos, F. Gent, Columbus. 

First Vice President—B. Jenkins, La Fay- 
ette. ¥ 

Second Vice President—J. R. Callender, 
Vincennes, 


dianapolis. 

Executive Committee—David Gibson, In- 
dianapolis; John A, Thompson, Edinburg; N. 
Elles, Evansville; Wm, Paddock, Vincennes. 

Member of Executive Committee of Nation- 
al Association, R, L. Thompson, Terre Haute. 


Tt wag also moved and carried that any mill 
owners in the State may become members of 
the Association upon full compliance with the 
provisions of the Constitution and the payment 
of the full amount already paid by other mem- 
bers to date, and the annual membership fee 
of five dollars, The Secretary was instructed 
to notify millers of this action. 

No further business being before the meet- 
ing it was adjourned. 

SEtEteemendieectneemeeen — 
{For the Usirep States Muine.] 


To Millers of the State of New York. 


At the annual meeting of the Millers’ 
National Association, held in Chicago, on the 
18th, 14th and 15th of May last, the Executive 
Committee accepted the proposition made by 
the Consolidated Middlings Purifier Company, 
of Jackson, Michigan, whereby full-paid mem- 
bers of the various Associations, and all who 
miy become members prior to July 15th, 1879, 
and who are infringing some or all of the 
Geo. T, Smith patents, more particularly thay 
“combination in middlings purifier” of the 
suction (or blast) “vibrating seiye and brush 
under the seiye” in any purifier they are now 
using, can setlle and be granted an entire re- 
lease for the past, and a license for the future, 
for the sum of twenty-five dollars for each 
purifier containing such combination, This 
sum will cover all patents on purifiers belong- 
ing to said company (excepting the Cochrane, 
which the committee refused to entertain), in- 
cluding the Stoll, Barter and Smith claims. 
Members desiring to put brush on purifiers 
now in their mills, can do so at same rates, 

An equally favorable proposition, made by 
the Downton Purifier Manufacturing Company, 
for their Downton process patent, No. 162,157, 
which covers the application of rolls to un- 
purified middlings for the purpose of re- 
moying the germ, but does not cover their use 
on wheat, bran, or purified middlings, was ac- 
cepted by the committee. Members infringing 
in settle for past and future for a royalty of 
$25.00 per set for the first three sets; $15.00 
per set on the second three sets; $10.00 per 
set on the, next four sets, and all over that 
number $5,00 per set. This applies only to 
rolls at present used.in their mills, and the 
said royalty is fo be paid when the validity of 
the patent is sustained by a decision of a Circuit 
Court of the United States. 

These terms will apply only: to full-paid 
members of the various associations. For 
details I will refer you to the inclosed circu- 
lar, The National Executive Committee, after 
a thorough examination of the various claims, 
aided by our counsel, Mr, Harding, believe 
this arrangement to be exceedingly favorable 
to the millers. The policy of the National 
Association is to avoid all litigation so far as 
can honorably be done, and especially where 
there are no good reasons for doubting the 
validity of the patents, and to compel pat- 
entees and manufacturers of mill machinery 
to protect and defend their licenses. 

As evidence of the very favorable terms of 
the above proposition to millers, I have re- 
liable information that the owners of the above 
patents charge a certain purifier manufacturer 
(and refuse to take less), $75.00 royalty on 
each machine he hereafter manufactures using 
a brush on the underside of a vibrating seive. 
Millers of this State infringing those and other 
patents, who fail to become members of the 
New York State Millers’ Association before 
July 16, 1879, will be entirely at the mercy of 
the Consolidated Middlings Purifier Co., or 
some similar organization. In addition to the 
advantages above mentioned, members will be 


Secretary and Treasurer—H. H. Emery, In- | future. 


protected against all future fraudulent or in- 
valid patents which may be owned by un. 
scrupulous men or combinations, whose sole 
aim is to bleed or levy blackmail on the miller, 
They will also have the benefit of all the in- 
formation now or hereafter in the possession 
of the National Association, and the large 
discounts which will be obtained by the offi- 
cers of the National Association for their 
members from patentees and manufacturers of 
mill machinery. The number of patents ’is- 
sued within the last seven or eight years on 
middlings purifiers amount to several hundred, 


Some of the older ones, notably the Barker je 


As- | and Stoll, have lately been reissued for the 


purpose of covering later and more improved 
machines. The propositions made by the 
owners of the Barker patent re-issued in No- 
vember last, which claims to cover all suction 
machines, was declined by the committee, and 
is liable to be the subject of litigation in the near 
Millers desiring to become members 
can doso by remitting to the Secretary and 
Treasurer of the New York State Millers’ As. 
sociation $25 per run of burrs, reckoned on 
the following basis: counting «ll stones in 
mill 86 inches diameter and over, used on 
wheat, middlings or bran, custom grinding 
stones included; all under that diameter, two. 
stones counted as one, and in all cases where 
iron or procelain rolls are used, three sets as 
one stone. Members and those desiring mem- 
bership will please fill out the marginal inter- 
rogatories of the enclosed circular, mailing 
one to me and the other to S. H. Seamans, 
Secretary National Association, Milwaukee, 
Wis,, and new members infringing can avail 
themselves of the above arrangement, by re- 
turning the enclosed certificate for the signa- 


ture of the Secretary and Treasurer of the 
New York Millers’ Association, with a check 
fur the proper amount. The bmsiness can be 
done through me, should you prefer, 

To show the utter helpless condition of a 
single miller when used by a patentee, I will 
say, that the cost to the National Association 
of defending the Cochrane suit, was $74,405.- 
59. J. A. Hinps, 

Secy. and Treas, N. Y. 8, Millers’ Association. 

Rochester, N, Y,, June 11, 1879. 


Trade Items, 


Edw. P. Allis & Co. have just received a 
large shipment of the choicest violet burr 
blocks. They have lagge orders from Min- 
neapolis for these ston@which are in great de- 
mand there, 

Edw.P. Allis & Co. have over 400 machin- 
ists and moulders now on their pay roll, be- 
sides their large crew of millwrights, 

J. A. Cole, of Rochester, Minn., has con- 
tracted with Edw. P, Allis & Co., of Milwau- 
kee, for his new mill. It will contain violet 
stone and porcelain rolls, used in combination, 

Edw. P. Allis & Co. are fitting out a new 
machine shop in addition to the present large 


Yone, to keep up with their orders for rolls 


and engines, 

Gould & Ostrander, of St, Louis, Mo., have 
ordered a Reynolds-Corliss engine of Edw. 
P, Allis & Co, 

Seymour, Sabin & Co., of Stillwater, Minn., 
have ordered a 26x48 Reynolds-Corliss engine 
of Edw. P. Allis & Co., Milwaukeo, 

The Reynolds-Corliss engine has, in care- 
fully conducted export trials, developed an 
economy never before equaled. 

The Millers’ Assocjation, of Minnesota, 
have called a special mdeting at the Nicollet 
House, in Minneapolis, July 1st, to make a 
move to protect themselves against the Coch- 
rane and Downton rings. The heavy mill- 
owners of the Northwest are not satisfied with 
the action of the National Association in these 
settlements, aud will do what they can to 
ayoid paying on this basis, 

E. P, Archibalds & Oo., of Dundas, Minn., 
are about to remodel their mill, will raise the 
roof of. mill building 35 feet, put in more’ 
rolls and increase the capacity throughout, 
besides adding steam power; contract is not 
let yet. This mill manufactured the first 
Minnesota patent flour, it taking about three 
weeks to manufacture the first 100 barrels, 
At the present time Archibald & Co's, patent. 
flour is well known throughout the universe 
for its superior quality. . 

Jesse Ames Son’s at Northfield, Minn , are 
inoreasing the capacity of their mill, building 
anaddition to the building, They contem- 
plate putting in steam power on account of 
scarcity of water. W. G. Gunn, of Minneapo ; 
lis, is doing the millwright work, 


Special Business Notices. 


Do you need a good Saw Gummer or Saw Tool 
Swngo? If so write to.J. W. Mixtor & Coy Tomplonee 
ass, Agents wanted, 


Noricr.—Owing to the death of Mr. 
we take this met 
will he continued 
will reooive prom 
to the “Estate of 


Ivportanr Novice ro Mittwns.—The Richmond Mill 
Works and Richmond pail, Furnishing Works are wholly 
removed to Indianapolis, Ind, with all tho former pat- 
terns, tools, and machine) those of the firm who 
former}y built up and esta! @ reputation of this 
} ee Sparetore, to save de! y te Ealboarriane, al} jattere 

intended for this concern e ressed with care 
to Nordyke & Marmon Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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On the Reduction of Wheat and Mid- 
dings. 
BY JONATHAN MILLS. 

The reduction of wheat into a first-class 
flour without undue waste of the flour portion 
of the berry, and at the same time bringing 
the cost of production down to the least pos- 
sible trouble and expense, is problem that 

J} \o-day interests every first-class mill owner in 
this country. In competing in the markets of 
Burope, we have to contend with some very 
fine hard wheats as well as with their old es- 
tablished brands of flour, Some of our mill 
owners have been inclined to attribute the 
superior quality of a few brands of Hungarian 
flour to their system of reduction by rollers. 
Tam free to express my belief that if we had 
the same wheat to handle in this country in 
some of our finely-built mills where stone- 
dressing has been brought up to a science, we 
would do far better work and make a grade of 
flour that could not be equaled by any system 
of rollers ever devised. Every miller and 
millwright that I have talked with that has 
yisited the mills of Europe, informs me that 
they are far behind us as to the condition in 
which they keep their burrs dressed and 
balanced, If such is the fact it is easily ex- 
plained why they give preference to reduction 
by rolls. I am positively sure that the re- 
duction of middlings down to flour by rolls, 
no matter how gradual the process may be, is 
ali wrong. I admit that the roller flour shows 
up well in hand as far as, color is taken into 
account, and that it also shows up very well 
when first baked into bread; but right here is 
where it falls far behind flour made by mill- 
stones—it dries out very quickly, and in about 
eighteen hours it has no more moisture in it 
than a red cedar chip, and is abott as devoid 
of taste as so much starch. This is caused 
by the rollers flattening out the gluten cells, 
as well as a great portion of the gluten itself 
which cannot bolt through the cloth, and, in 
the very nature of its form, is compelled to 
part partnership with the starchy portions of 
the flour. While the flour passes through the 
cloth the gluten cells and a great portion of 
the gluten adhering to the cells are passed out, 
either through the coarser cloth so often used, 
toward the tail of the reels, to grade the fine, 
unpulverized portion of the middlings through, 
or else, where fine cloth is used the entire 
lehgth of the reel, they pass out over the tail 
of the reel, Therefore, the very material that 
retains moisture in the bread is bolted out, 
while flour made by mill-stones, perfectly fitted 
up, rounds up every particle of middlings, 
gluten cells and all, into a fine, granular flour 
that will all pass through the cloth together. 
We hear fault found with middlings sometimes 
being out of round, elongated, angular, and 
unfit to be perfectly purified, I have yet to 
hear the first miller attribute the same fault to 
flour, although the same fault exists in the 
oval, elongated form of the flour when made by 
rollers, The consequence'is, it must be rolled 
down to the very finest possible degree in or- 
der to have it pass through even ‘moderately 
fine cloth. Some man should invent a cloth 
with oval meshes to accomodate the roller ad- 
vocates, 

About two years ago I stated my belief that 
no system could be deyised in the shape of 
rollers or crushers that could be mgde to 
supersede the mill-stone for flour making. I 
4m now stronger in that belief than ever be- 
tore. We have never had a perfectly con- 
structed mill-stone, with its whole. outfit so 
made as to hold it rigidly to its duty, there- 
fore, we have never done as perfect work with 
mill-stones as they are capable of doing, But 
even as they are operated in every well-con- 
structed mill where stone-dressing is done im 
good shape, they will make better flour than 
any kind of rolls. 

T do not want it understood that I would ex- 
clude rolls entirely from the mill, as I believe 
they are a much-needed auxiliary to the more 
perfect reduction of the wheat by mill-stones, 
in sizing down the coarse, germy middlings, 
and for flattening out the germ so us to sepa- 
rate it from the middlings, Further than their 
use as above stated, I think they are not re- 
quired, They-are a delusion and a snare for 
any other use in milling. 

Thus far I have only been making compari- 
sons between the use of rolls and mill-stones 
for the reduction of middlings, As to the re- 
duction of the wheat berry from its natural 
form, I wish to treat first on its preparation 
tor proper reduction, I have read the reports 
of the late Millers’ Convention on milling, 
improved methods and machinery, by the 
various committees, all of which interested 
me very much, showing ,that at least they 
were trying to arrive at a satisfactory solution 
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of the proper methods of milling. On the 
subject of cleaning wheat, Mr. Gibson and Mr. 
Gent both touched on the ending stone for 
cleaning wheat. Evidently both had been 
exchanging ideas, both being from the same 
section of Indiana. Mr. Gent says he is of 
the opinion that the day is not far distant 
when the ending stone will supersede all other 
cleaning machinery for scouring the wheat 
berry. This process, in his opinion, will be 
carried down to the exclusion of the germ. 
With all due respect for their opinions, I will 
have to differ widely from them on that mode 
of cleaning wheat. They evidently have not 
investigated this matter as closely as they 
might, or they would have very soon arrived at 
the fact that to end wheat down to the exclu- 
sion of the germ would reduce the weight of the 
wheat, at the very least, fifteen per cent. No 
miller could stand that kind of a reduction, 
In ending wheat on ending stone (which means 
a hard sandstone and nothing else) the bran is 
abraded more or less at each end and at each 
lobe of the kernel. The idea of Mr. Gent, to 
pass it through a brush machine, does not 
remedy the evil already done by the ending 
stone, The wheat flour cannot be kept up in 
color when made from ended wheat, as the 
bran is so badly abraded that the burrs in 
grinding it comminute a great’portion of it so 
much that it bolts through with the first flour, 
and by no system of bolting can it be got out. 
The very gentlest maner in which we can 
clean wheat is almost too harsh for some of 
the tender winter wheats. A far better plan 
is to pass the wheat through about 24 conyey- 
ors, each 50 feet long, making 1,200 feet al- 
together, and haye each conveyor box closed 
over tightly, and at least six inches clear space 
over the conveyor, with a good suction fan at- 
tached so as to draw the impurities away at 
the discharging end of each conveyor. Of 
course an opening should be left at the opposite 
end of the conveyor that could be regulated 
to give the proper amount of air necessary to 
carry of the dust and fluffy, downy beard that 
is worn off by attrition through the constant 
action of the conveyors. As the wheat leaves 
the last conveyor it should be sent to a good, 
gently-operating brush machine, This mode 
of cleaning does not wear off the hard, glazy 
varnish of the berry, nor does it abrade the 
bran at the lobes of the berry, but it effectual- 
ly removes the fuzzy and loose volatile matter, 
and the hrushing removes the adhering vola- 
tile matter that becomes deposited in the 
crease of the berry as far as it is possible to 
do so without splitting the kernel, Mr, Gib- 
son stated the facts of the results in splitting 
the kernel in his report on wheat cleaning, he 
says: ‘Then we have the crease or depression 
lengthwise of the berry, which always contains 
alarge amount of dirty, dark mater, very in- 
jurious to flour.” He is quite right as to the 
dirty, bluish matter in the crease of the berry 
being injurious to the flour, and I know the 
kernel can be split longitudinally through the 
crease and the dirty, bluish, volatile matter 
removed almost entirely without the further 
use of brushes. However, I believe that a 
gentle brushing after the berry is split open 
would still remove a portion adhering injurious 
matter, although I have not ‘tested this after- 
brushing. ButIdo know that the berry can 
be successfully split, and by so splitting the 
germ is liberated in its natural form without 
being broken up, as is:the case when it is 
rasped off by the harsh action of ending 
stones. The ending stone means decortica- 
tion, and nothing less, but hardly to so great 
or seyere an extent as was done by the sand- 
stone decorticators so extensively adopted in 
many of our best mills a few years ago. At 
Grand Rapids, Mich., a good milling firm 
asked my opinion, in 1873 or '74, in regard to 
a sandstone decorticator that they were then 
putting in. I freely told them the results they 
might expect. The manufacturers of that de- 
corticator got ruffled at what I had said, and 
wrote a severe letter to the Leffel Water 
Wheel Co., whom I then represented, asking 
them to stop my expressing such strong ad- 
yerse opinions. However, my positive con- 
yictions were not stifled, as I believed I knew 
more about cleaning wheat than the makers of 
that machine would ever learn, It was an- 
another delusion and snare, that showed up 
like a pewter dollar in a mud hole, I have 
long since found out that I can more surely 
depend on the true state of the condition of a 
kernel of wheat or flour, or any of the wheat 
products, by examining it carefully through a 
strong microscope than to depend on the naked 
eye. A good one or two hundred dollar mic- 
roscope in the possession of every first-class 
mill owner is the best auxiliary to the true 
knowledge of milling that he can possess, and 
it would be 4 better investment than he could | 
y ‘ . 
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make any other way about his mill. 

T have now disposed of the cleaning of the 
wheat, as Iwould prefer to have it done in order 
to prepare to obtain the best results from it 
in reducing it to flourand middlings. A great 
many millers are using heaters, which I think 
advantageous in certain conditions of the 
wheat, and it would be well for every merchant 
mill to*have heaters, since they canbe used or 
not, as the nature and condition of the wheat 
may require. Any good miller can soon learn 
when the wheat is in condition to be benefitted 
by the heater, after using and experimenting 
with heaters a short time. 

There are many mills where they use iron 
rolls for lightly crughing the wheat before 
grinding. TI am satisfied that in high grinding 
mills where they are working for a large per- 
centage of middlings, the crushing of wheat 
before grinding is not the thing to do, as it 
reduces the quantity of middlings and makes 
too much first flour. It alsoshapes the wheat, 
so as to admit the burrs to comminute the 
bran to too great an extent, makes the first 
flour “‘off color,” and increases the quantity 
of low grades, which is already too great in a 
majority of mills. The quality of the first 
flour is a sure criterion of one or both of two 
facts, viz.: that the wheat is too severely 
scoured or that the burrs are in bad condition. 
There are several good experimentors at the 
present time exerting their best efforts towards 
the reduction of wheat, to a large percentage 
of middlings, regardless of the quality of the 
first flour. I claim the making of a large 
percentage of middlings is desirable, when- 
ever they can be made, and the first flour held 
up in color, so as not to depreciate too greatly 
in value, There are many mills to-day making 
a large per centage of patent flour and bring- 
ing their wheat down so low that it barely 
will pass for more than super. The difference 
in prices obtained for the patent and first flour 
is.so great that in many cases, if the two 
grades were mixed together, they would bring 
a greater profit to the miller than to sacrifice 
the first flour for the benefit of the patent. 
The machine or system of machines that can 
be made to reduce tbe wheat and hold up the 
wheat flour to a higher standard than is now 
done now (no matter whether the quantity of 
patent is increased or not) is what the trade 
demands at the presenttime, Any good, first- 
class mill can turn out a good patent flour, 
but so much cannot be said for their wheat 
flour; and the millers are greatly intgrested to 
see whether this cannot be accomplished 
otherwise than by means of mill-stones. If 
it cannot, then practical inyentors will be 
compelled to turn their attention to the more 
perfect construction of the mill-stone and its 
attachments. While there is but very little 
room to advance on the present style of build- 
ing mill-stones, there is vast room for im- 
provement in their action on the grain. 

The purification of middlings and the bolt- 
ing of the different grades of flour are all- 
important in every mill, Many mills are de- 
ficient in the quality of cloth used for both; 
and this is a part of milling that is the hard- 
est to lay down absolute rules for without an 
elaborate article, with numerous diagrams, 
showing the best plans for the many different 
qualities of wheats. While the same rules 
for the reduction of wheat are good for all 
grades and kinds of wheat, the same rules 
laid down for purifying and bolting spring 
wheat will not hold good in winter wheat. A 
system that is perfect on Michigan or other 
Soft wheats, in purifying and bolting, docs 
not hot hold good in every particular on the 
harder varieties of winter wheats. There- 
fore, to properly treat this subject, each kind 
of wheat must be considered and different 
plans laid down for each, which would in- 
volye much labor and careful statements of, all 
the facts relating to each variety, This is a 
subject that I hope to treat on in the near 
future. 4 

In conclusion, I believe that mill owners 


would be greatly benefitted by sending their 
head millers off on a tour of inspection about 
once a year. I know a few of the progressive 
millers that have been doing this for the past 
three or four years, and to my personal knowl- 
edge, in several instances, it has resulted in 
far better stone-dressing than had previously 
been the rule in the mill, and better milling 
throughout, ,[t stimulates a pride and inter- 
est which is to the benefit of every mill owner 
who sends his miller around. Head millers 
of this country should form a brotherhood 
and hold annual conventions, in conjunction 
with a convention of flour mill machinery 
men, independent of the Millers’ National As- 
sociation, where they could be brought in con- 
tact with the vast aad varied collection of the 
different kinds of machines used in the man- 
ufacturing of flour, It would be well to admit 


the mill owners as members, that they might 
vent rid the different discussions.—Ameri- 
can a n 


Room for Invention. 

We frequently hear the remark that the 
time will soon come when the course of in- 
vention will be run; when, like Alexander, in- 
ventive genius will weep, because there are no 
more worlds to conquer. The fact that iron 
fingers have in so many branches of industry 
been made to perform tasks once done by 
sinew; that electric throbbings have out- 
stripped the fleet messenger in business affairs, 
and the iron horse with food of burning coals 
carries the love-letter in the mail-sack, where 
once the oat-fed country steed galloped along 
the hard-beaten road. These facts are im- 
pressive and suggestive, but not convincing 
on the subject of an ultimate limit to inven- 
tive usefulness or inventive power. The ball 
of progress in rolling along has wrapped about 
it many a layer of ideas formed into tangible 
facts; but the periphery grows, and th e capace 
ity for enlargement grows with it. As the 
circle of knowledge widens, the illimitable 
space beyond still more increases, and there is 
both more to learn, and greater ability to learn 
it. If the needs of man were the sole guage 
of his demands, there might well be a point 
at which iny ention, satisfied with granting all 
needful things, would be compelled to rest, 
But “to want” means both “to lack” and ‘to 
desire;” the food and shelter and clothing 
absol utely requisite develop into luxuries of 
pala te and esthetic taste. The rude needle of 
bone that sewed with sinew the boar-skin 
cloak and made of ita definite garment, was 
an invention that might have sufficed in its 
line, had the skin garment satisfied; but de- 
mand and supply are commensurately progres- 
sive; each surpasses each, onward in the 
march of progress; and now we haye that 
household companion, the sewing machine, 
purring like a kitten, while basting, sewing, 
hemming, gathering, tidily at high speed; this 
modern sewing machine being as legitimately 
the development of the bone needle, as the 
fashionable garment of to-day is the outgrowth 
of the fig leat of Eve and the skin covering of 
herson, Our wants have become artificial. With 
successive generations, luxuries develop Into 
customary grants and eventually become ne- 
cessities. Our condition is ameliorated, and 
hence our appreciation sharpened, while cer 
tain faculties have become dulled and inven 
tion must supply their places or their defi- 
ciencies, Where invention has produced an 
effect, it is for invention to extend and perfect 
it. Thus, in every walk of life it is for cun- 
ning brain and deft fingers to effect new com- 
binations or perfect the old, fearless of thwart 
or limit, In proof that with improvement 
criticism becomes more keen, and demands 
more imperative, we have only to look about 
us for promising fields to engage the inventor. 
While the harvest of golden grain no longer 
falls before the classic sickle, and the hay 
maker has ceased to be a picturesque inspira- 
tion for the poet—the root-crops still demand 
personal delving and grubbing, and the ripen- 
ed fruits still call for human pickers to pluck 
them one by one. For the inventors who 
would devise a mode remoying half the blos- 
soms from a peach tree, without injuring the 
buds which form the next year's bearing stems, 
there awaits a magnificent prize. Ramie and 
other fibers still defy the textile art; and the 

gorgeous aniline dyes fade with a summer's 
Sun. Household fires, once synonyms of 
health and cheerfulness, are now gloomy and 
noxious monuments of our heedlessness of 
things sanitary. Those domestic convenien- 
ces that should minister to our comfort and 
well-being, poison us insidiously but surely. 
Our yaunted gaslights blacken our paint and 
kill our window plants, while in the streets, 
the pipes which lead the gas destroy our shade 
trees, Our sewers and our drains are con- 
founded in name and in use, and both of them 
are poisonous. Our chimneys breathe forth 
smoke which is unconsumed fuel, and hence 
wasteful. Our steam boilers, with partly con- 
sumed fuel, supply our engines with wet 
steam, and the engines (whose cylinders have 
to be supplied with oil, through faulty design 
and workmanship) waste part of the re- 
mainder. Our horses, shod with no regard to 
humanity or tractive effect, draw wagons or 
cars which rattle our teeth out, on roads or 
rails which rattle the vehicle to pieces. The 
explosives long ago were constrained to throw 
hurtful missiles, have but in one instance— 
blasting—been employed in peaceful work; if 
we may except the gun powder pile driver, 
the precursor of a long line of explosive mo- 
tors yet to come. 

For these and hundreds of other eyils, in- 
ventive genius must provide the remedy; and 
as new and artificial wants arise and develop 
into necessities, upon the inventor, even in 
the vanguard, devolyes the duty of exploring 
the land of the possible and providing for the 
legions of the actual. 

It might be said that science falls into the 
ranks of knowledge, and art after art is added 
to the forces of maa, the field of true inven- 
tion would narrow, and that of improvement, 
combination and application correspondingly 
widen. And this distinction may not perhaps 
be improper to draw or inappropriate to apply. 
Certain it is, that as observation and experi- 
ence lay down the facts, and reason deduces 
therefrom the theories and evolves from these 
again the laws which govern things and forces 
intangible, the plane of the inventor will rise 
higher and higher, and his usefulness will 
never diminish. Itis to him that races un- 
born, nations unformed, countries unexplored, 
look to for their betterment and the achieve- 
ment of their substantial welfare. Through 
him the antagonism hetween man and man— 
the foul distinctions,of caste and class—will 
be swept away; gad better men, under better 
lives and highér pleasures and comforts, 
achieve the destiny written for them in thedays 
when the rogky ribs of this earth were formed, 
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Vimes and Post- 
of the United 
Stater and Canadas, which is of great value to those who 
desire’ to communicate by circular with American mill- 


owners. The price is $5 per copy, post paid. Cash must 
accompany the order, 
Wo have 1 lately published a Saw and Planing Mill 


Directory of the United States and Canadas, Price, $5, 
Subseription price to the Usireo States Mincer, $1 
per ye 


M'Lea 


‘s Millers’ Text Book, which every miller 
should hay Prive by mail, 60 cents, post paid. 

Kopp's y Calculator, which every business man 
Kd have in his pocket or on his desk. Price by mail, 
boot paid, $1. 

Our Job Printing Department is one of the finest in 
the State, and particular attention is paid to all kinds 
of commercial work, which we can do on the mogt rea- 
sonable terms. Purties desiring to publish catalogues, 
eirewla », should send for estimates. 

Address all commun ns to the 
ITED STATES MILLER, 
ond Opera Hoase, Milwaukee, W 


1 


A FW years since there was a firm of 1 
lers in Manchester, England, named Skin & 


Bone. 
i) aa 


M'LEAN's Millers’ Text Book and the UNITED | 
Spares Minin, for one year, for $1.25. Order | 
now. Send money or postage stamps. | 

Y a 

Lussers, the great French civil engineer, | 
willturn the first sod in the construction of | 
the Darien Ship Canal January 1st, 1880. 

i 

The first barrel of flour made from the crop 
of 1879 was received in New York May 13th, 
The wheat was 


from Americus, 
threshed May 24d. 
aD a aoe 
YOVBOUM, of firm of Notbohm 
of Jinesville, Wis., paid us a visit 
during the month, Ie reports renewed ac- 
tivity in the middlings purifier business. 
> a 
Reap the new advertisement 
Mueller, manufacturer of 
Ife has no. traveling age 


Georgia. 


EB 
Bros., 


the 


of L. J, 
clevator buckets, 
ts, und sells at as 


close figures as it is possible to do and furnish 


au first-class, reliable bucket. Examine his 
price list. 
te 
MILLARD Rear, of Liverpool estimates 


that the world is at least six hundred million | 
years old, He comes to this conclusion after 
investigating rit much less than one-half the 
time. 


> —— 
We will send a copy of the MILLERS’ Tex’ 
Book, by J. M’LUaN, of Glasgow, Scotland, 


and the Uxirep Svares MILLER, for one year, 
to any address in the United States or Canada, 
for $1.25. Price ot Text Book alone, 60 cents. 
Send cash or stamps. 
- itil 

Bey Tuu UNITED STATES MILLER has the 
largest circulation of any milling journal pub- 
lished in America, and was the first milling 
Journal slivledin America entirely independent 
of connection of interest with some machine or 
mill furnishing establishment. 

co 

WE hope all who receive sample copies of 
the UNITED STATES MILLER will favor us with 
their early subscription, The price—one dol- 
Jar per year—is a mere trifle, and ensures you 
4 first-class paper containing a great quantity 
of matter of direct interest toyour trade. Do 


| not delay, but send your order now. 
prising, go-ahead millers cannot afford to be 
without the current milling literature of the 
day. 


ceive a receipt therefor. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


TO THE PARTY RE 
NOT ALREADY 


THIS PAPER WHO IS 
A PAID SUBSCRIBER, 

We hereby extend 10 you a cordial invitation 
to become a subscriber to the UNITED STATES 
MILLER. We shall endeavor to make it of the 
greatest possible use and benefit to the milling 
fraternity, and no mill should be without it. 
The best talent that we can obtain in this and 
other countries will contribute to its columns, 
which will also be enriched by carefully trans- 
lated articles on subjects of interest to the 
craft, Subscription price, $1. Enclose money 
or stamps in an envelope, seal’ carefully, and 
send at our risk. By return mail you will re- 
Address 

Tue UNITED STATES MILLER, 
2 Milwaukee, Wis. 
i 
Keeley Again. 

Keeley’s wonderful motor has proved a fail- 
ure, and his $6,000 generator has been broken 
up amd sold for old iron—but he was not dis- 
couraged—no, nor is he going to be as long as 
he can find men with money willing to invest 
in chimeras. Ie has it now—solid—pressure 
to the square inch of 20,000 pounds, and you 
only have to move a little lever 12 inches long 
so as to open and close a 4-way valve placed 
within the ‘cross-bar’ of the generator, a 
smull quantity of water haying been pre- 
viously ‘squirted” the generator by 
means of a small rubber bulb. The substance 
eyolyed, which produces this immense force, 
he calls “inter-molecular etheric substance,” 
and the power used to drive, ‘ta vibratory 
engine.” Look out, gentlemen—keep out of 


into 


the way of the “‘inter-molecular substance.” 


ce 
Ohio State Millers’ Association. 

PRESENTS OFFICE, AKRON, O., June 13th, 
1879. he Third Annual Convention of the 
Ohio State Millers’ Association, will be held 
in the city of Akron, Ohio, commencing at ten 
o'clock a, m., on Tuesday, July 6th, 1879. A 
reorganization of the Association will proba- 
bly take place, and a new constitution be 
adopted to harmonize with the constitution 
recently adopted by the National Association. 
Also a member of the National Executive 
Committed is to be elected. These, and other 
subjects of general interest to be considered, 
should secure the attendance of ALL mem- 
bers. We ulso invite all millers who desire to 
join our Association, to be present. 

FERD. SCHUMACHER, Pres. 
Rovert Covron, Sec. * 
The Hditor's Diary. 

The editor of a Texas paper gives the fol- 
lowing figures from statistical memorandum 
of his life; 


t 
ing for putt 
Took the hint. 
Didn't take the hin 
Threatened to be whipped 
n whipped... 
pped the oth 
nt come to tim 
Been promised w 
after them,, 
Been asked whats the news 


Lied about i 


Been to chur 2 
Changed poll $2 
Expect to change 50 
Gave to eharit; $5.00 


A Patent Office Circular. 


The following circular explains itself and 
will be of interest to inventors: 
Daranty 


OF THE Ixrenion. U.S Sar stall 
June 12, 1879, 


No power of attorney executed after July 1, 
1879, purporting to have been given to a firm 
or corpartnership, will be recognized, either in 
favor of the firm or of- any of its members, 
unless all its members shall be named in such 
power of attorney. 

H. E, Paine, Commissioner. 

Approved? C, ScHURZ, Sec’y of the Interior. 

a ee ae ee 

“Wnar is the chief use of bread ?” asked 
an examiner at a recent school exhibition. 
“The chief use of bread,” said ,the urehin, 
apparently astonished at the simplieity of the 
inquiry, ‘is to spread butter and molasses 
on,” 

Wuar Tuey Cann Iv,—The horny-handed 
workman calls it pay,” and the skilled me- 
chanic, ‘‘wages;” the city clerk, ‘‘salary ;” 
the banker, ‘‘income;” a land owner, ‘‘rey- 
enue ;” a lawyer, “fees ;” a burglar, ‘‘swag ;” 
but it all comes to the same thing at the end 
of the week.—Ev, “ 


Small Advertisements, 


Many an inventor of some really valuable 
thing has hesitated about advertising for lack 
of the pecuniary means of putting in a large 
advertisement in first-class papers, but it is 
not absolutely necessary to have a large ad- 
yeftisement to increase your business, as we 
will presently illustrate. ~ Large advertise- 
Inents will, asa matter of course, catch the 
attention of more readers than the small ones, 
but especially in the milling business at the 
present time, when every energetic miller is 
striving to improve, there are thousands who 
scan carefully every line published in a jour- 
nal like the UNITED STATES MILLER, devoted 
to the Interests of the trade. To succeed in 
selling an article it mugt, in the first place, be 
possessed of intrinsic value and positive mer- 
its. Having these qualifications a small ad- 
yertisement will introduce it, and as the man- 
ufacturer gets able he can of coufse make a 
greater display and attract greater trade. To 
illustrate: Mr. George Walker, of Hamburg, 
N. Y., is the owner and manufacturer of a val- 
uable Belt Tightener. He has advertised in a 
modest way in this journal for about a year, 
the merits of his Tightener have become wide- 
ly and favorably known. He has just sent us, 
unsolicited, the following letter compliment- 
ary to this journal; 

Hampcns, Erie Co., N. Y., June 23, 1879.— 
Edit v United States Miller—DEAR Sit: Tn justice 
I am prompted to say, that during the time I 
have -advertised my ‘‘Walker’s Belt Tighten- 
er” in your paper, formerly the U. 8. MILLING 
AND MANUFACTURING JOURNAL, and now the 
U. S. MILLER, Ihave by that means received 
orders from various parts of’ this country, 
East, West, North and South, and also from 
England. I'therefore regard it as an excell- 
ent medium for ‘advertising milling goods. 
Respectfully yours, GEO, WALKER. 

eee diiteescetneeeeee 

Tuar Berry Srory.—The papers are re- 
hashing the old Berry story, und they don’t 
conclude it in accordance with facts. This is 
the correct version: A celebrated comedian 
arranged with his green grocer, one Berry, 
to pay him quarterly ; but Berry once sent in 
his account long before the quarter was due. 
Thereupon the comedian, in great wrath, 
culled upon the grocer, and said to him: ‘1 
say, here's pretty mull, Berry ; ; you" ve sent in 
your Dill, Berry, before it is due, Berry. Your 
father, the elder, Berry, would not have been 
such a goose, Berry ; but you needn’t look so 
blue, Berry ; for I don’t care a straw, Berry ; 
and if you come here before June, Berry, I'll 
Kick your rasp, Berry, uutil itis black, Berry.” 

- lt 


THE Minneapolis millers haye a joint stock 
association for the purpose of buying up the 
best wheat raised in Minnesota, so that there 
may always bea stock on hand to keep the 
millers in material to run on. The Milwaukee 
nillers might do well to follow their example. 
It is true that ordinarily the elevators of this 
city contain much more than suflicient for any 
demands our millers might make, but under 
such extraordinary circumstances as those 
which now control the wheat market, it seems 
for the once to be a question of cither shutting 
down for a while or running low grade wheat. 
An organization of the millers of Milwaukee 
could certainly do no harm, and we belieye 
would be beneficial, 

ee ae 

Tue Becker brush, made by the Eureka Mfg. 
Co., Rock Falls, Ill., has become such a ne- 
cessity in merchant mills that the firm write 
us their trade has fully doubled from previous 
years. The demand is so great for them they 
have been compelled to double their force to 
keep up with orders so as to ship promptly, 
The great success of this machine advantage 
oyer all other brushes is that it has a selid 
cone-shaped brush, which has double the brush 
surface of any other machine, and its cone 
shape prevents the wheat from falling directly 
through as is the case to a large’ extent in a 
straight cylinder or sectional brush, It can 
be run from top as well as below. Parties or- 
dering should state where they wish to run it 
from. See their advertisement on front page. 

a 

Messrs. JAMES LEFFEL & Co., of Spring- 
field, Ohio, have favored us with their beauti- 
ful catalogue for 1879, of water wheels and 
the Bookwalter engine. Their water wheels 
are world renowned and need no word of com- 
mendation from us or anybody else. Over 
7,000 of them have been put into practical 
use. The Bookwalter engine, also manufac- 
tured by this firm, is meeting with marked 
success wherever it has been introduced, It 
is manufactured to meet the demand for light 
power. The engines and boilers are calculated 


to supply from 8 to 6}-horse power, They are | made. 
peat in design, substantially: mate, nd 


reasonable in price. Messrs, Leffel and Co, 
will be pleased to furnish parties desiring to 
purchase, with their new catalogue for 1879. 
oo 

WE lately received a copy of the Blanches- 
ter (Ohio) Press, and in it read a very neat 
notice of the well-known bolting reels man- 
ufactured, by Chas. B. Slater, of Blanchester, 
Ohio. Millers who have not yet done so, 
should write to him for one of his descriptive 


circulars. 
+-— li 


THE Geo. T, Smith Middlings Purifier Co., 
of Jackson, Mich., are erecting a new factory 
in place of the one recently burned, two stories 
high and 60 feet wide by 200 in length. They 
have a large force of men at work in tempor- 
ary quarters building middlings purifiers, so 
as to fill all orders promptly, 

7 Oe 

THERE is Re one country to which we do 
not export any of our hog products, and that 
is Turkey in Europe, Here are the total ex- 
ports for the last nine months; 


Bacon aud hams.. 
Lard 


RusstA, Germany, Hungary and France are 
open fields for enterprising American elevator 
builders, The last number of Die Muehle, 
published at Leipzig, has an illustrated article 
on the subject, To the best of our knowledge 
Pesth, the great milling centre of Europe, has 
no elevator proper worth speaking off. 

JouN F, DILLON, Judge of the U. 8. Circuit 
Court for the Eighth Judical district, and well 
known to the milling fraternity by reason of 
his connection with recent patent cases, has 
sent in his resignation to take effect Sept. 1st, 
1879. He will take a position in the faculty 
of the Columbia College, N. Y., which com- 
munds a higher salary with less arduous labor, 

a 

Messrs. Joun T, Nove & Sons, the well- 
known Buffalo mill furnishers, have about re- 
moved all traces of the fire which scorched 
them somewhat last month. Their business 
has scarcely suffered any by the unwelcome 
visitation, and they are now prepared to fill 
all orders as fast as possible after receipt. 
Their valuable and extensive line of patterns 
were absolutely uninjured. 

CAWKER didn’t think the Wisconsin millers’ 
meeting worth attending, He preferred to 
get his report from the Nor?THwesTERN 
Miiter. And he didn’t even dare yenture on 
the streets for fear he might catch a “shark.” 
—N. W. Miller, . 

This too, after getting the proofs of the re- 
port from the office of the Unirep SraTrs 
Minter. Never mind Al—just wait till we 
take that fishing excursion. 

oe BE 

WE call the attention of our readers to the 
advertisement of the Peninsula Stone Co., of 
Akron, Ohio. The stones furnished by them 
are for the purpose of ending wheat or hulling 
oats. Our readers jill do well to refer to 
Jos. F. Gent’s report at the Millers’ Conven- 
tion, published last month, and read what he 
says on this subject. Ferd. Schumacher, one 
of Ohio's leading millers, is President of the 
company, 


REBEL NESOTA MILLERS, —The mil- 
Jers of Minneapolis met June 23d, and re- 
guested the President of the Minnesota Mil- 
lers’ Association to call a meeting of the 
millers of the State, for the purpose of repu- 
diating the recommendations of the National 
Association in regard to the Smith and Down- 
ton patents, believing them to be utterly fraud- 
ulent. They are disposed to fight them to the 


bitter end. 
oe 


OvR readers will do well to read the adver- 
tisement of C. Rakes, of Lockport, N. Y., 
manufacturer of Jewell’s adjustable separator, 
Rake’s improved upright and horizontal bran 
duster, improved adjustable brush and beater, 
smut machine, buckwheat hullers, ete. Mr. 
Rakes also deals in all kinds of flour mill ma- 
chinery and supplies. Write to him for his 
latest circulars and price lists, mentioning 
that you‘saw his advertisement in the UNITED 
Srares MILLER. | 

German Millers’ Association, 

The twelth annual session of the German 
Millers’ Association’ was held in Berlin, June 
Qist—25th. One of the most important feat 
ures of their session is the eomplete exhibi- 
tions of flour-milling machinery, for which 
ample accomodations are provided, and inven- 
tors and manufacturers warmly encouraged to 
exhibit their productions. The programe sent 
us is very full and complete, and ‘shows that 
aes presen for social enjoyment were 

(08. Wis Dow Wyngaert, th 
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GRAIN. 


pecullarities in its Normal and Manu-~ 
factured State. 
‘An Investigation Under the Microscope—Showing 
the Adulterations and Natural Evils to 
which It has been Subjected. 


A COMPLETE INVESTIGATION OF THE SUBJECT BY 
ONE OF THE LEADING CHEMISTS 
OF EUROPE. 


flour in General—Wheat Flour—Rye Flour 
—Barley Meal—Onat Meal—Indian 
Corn—Rice Meal. 


{Translated from the German of Dr. He: 


expressly for the Unrrep Starrs Mrncx! 
duced by our special engraver from the 


Klencke 
cuts repro- 
ginal.) 


[Continued from May number.] 

As an illustration, we here give in fig. 15.8 
picture of wheat flour when mixed with rice 
meal, in fig. 16 with maize, and in fig. 17 with 
pean flour, But there are also methods of dis- 
covering the said, adulteration by a chemical 
process. For those buyers and sellers who 
already possess some skill in examinations of 
this kind, or who take pleasure in arriving at 
asafe and fully exhaustive conclusion by & 
scientific method, we here mention first’ the 
method of Boland, which is based upon a 

* quality which Gay Lussac has made known, 
namely, if a mixture of wheat flour and potato 
starch is carefully ground in a mortar, the much 
larger starch particles of the potato will be 
ground much sooner than the smaller and flat 
round ones of the wheat, and when water is 
added to it, a liquid is produced which is ren- 
dered blue by iodine water, while, by exactly 
the same treatment, pure wheat flour will fur- 
nish a liquid that will not turn blue by iodine, 
or will at least become of a color clearly dis- 
tinguishable from the former. In considera- 
tion of this fact 25g. of the flour which are to 
be examined are taken. The glutinous con- 
tents of it may previously have been tested on 
another portion of itin order to be able to 
judge of its quality in general, this is done, as 
has already been mentioned, by separating the 
gluten over a hair-sieve of fine muslin cloth, 
while it is being washed, and constantly 
kneaded from the starch which runs through. 
[Fig. 18.] Good flour must contain from 10 
to 12 per cent of gluten, and from 65 to 72 per 
cent of starch. The above mentioned 25g. of 
this flour are mixed in a cup, or porcelain 
dish, with 12,5g. of water, which is added 
slowly and in drops and is stirred with a glass 
tube, then this mass is kneaded in the hollow 
of the hand, and thereby the entire contents of 
starch in the mass are washed out over the 
aforenamed fine sieve, or (according to Bo- 
land’s method) in a glass or porcelain vessel, 
which is half filled with water so that only the 
pure gluten will remain, If the flour is poor 
the gluten will appear granulous, and it is dif- 
ficult to gather it in the hand. After it has 
been thoroughly washed out, the gluten which 
has been obtained #§ now weighed, so as to 
ascertain at the same time how much of it the 
flour contains, The 26g. of flour, if it is pure 
and good, must accordingly contain from 
2.5-10 to 8)g. of gluten. If less is obtained 
that alone will be sufficient to create suspicion 
about the quality of the flour. The water con- 
taining starch, which is in the bowl, is now 
stirred with a glass tube and poured into a 
champagne glass where it is left untouched 
for one hour; during this time a sediment 
will form itself at the botton of the glass, 
which must not be moved or touched, while, 
by means of a siphon, the water which has ac- 
cumulated over the sediment is very carefully 
removed; two hours later this operation is re- 
peated, for the starch still retained a certain 
quantity of water from which, by this time, it 
has gradually been separated, The mass 
which has now formed itself at the bottom of 
the glass, will, by a careful examination, be 
found to consist of two different layers; the 
upper, which is of gray color, consists of sep- 
arated gluten which had been washed out dur- 
ing thé process and had thereby lost its elas- 
ticity, and of albumen; the lower layer, of a 
dull lead color, is starch. With the greatest 
care the upper gray layer is now removed with 
a tea-spoon, and if a little should remain just 
above the starch it is not necessary to remove 
every particle of it. Now the untouched layer 
of starch is left to dry so that it will become 
wholly compact, in this condition it is care- 
fully loosened, with the tip of a finger or 

knife, from the inner wall of the glass, so that 
tho layer (in the conical shape which it has 


If the fiour has been pure and unadulterated | judged of merely by the eye. As has been 
this mass of starch will appear wholly homo- | said before this examination requires some 
geneous, but if it contains potato starch which | skill and practice, but if once obtained, which 
is much heavier than wheat starch, this will | is not difficult, it enables to judge exactly of 


have sunk first, and . 
consequently will lie 
at the bottom, that 
is, at the apex of the 
cone of starch, while 
the wheat starch will 
fourm the wider base, 
If with a knife thin 
layers are now taken 
off one by one, every 
one welghing about 
one gram (which 
always corresponds 
in weight to 1-26 g. 
of the examined 
flour), every layer 
which has been cut 
off is ground separ- 
ately and succes- 
sively in a mortar of 
agate with a pestle, 


will change its color 
to blue if it contains 
potato starch; while 
pure wheat starch 
will only acquire a 
yellow or light red- 
ish-violet hue. If 
the starch in the mor- 
taris grated too long, 
it will become too 
fine to be sufficiently 
blue colored with 
iodine, and the ex- 
periment may lead to 
wrong conclusions ; 
the mortar of agate 
has been chosen, so 
as not to have too 
smooth surfaces, 


porcelain, let the 


Fig. 15, Wheat flour mixed with rice flour. Magnified 
420 times. 


at first dry and subsequently with some cold | already mentioned (fig. 18), the water which 
water, the liquid is then strained and some | has been used for washing out the starch is 
concentrated tincture of iodine is added, it | collected and stirred so that all particles it 


which like glass or Fig. 18. Wheat flour adultersted with corn flour or corn 
starch. Magnified 240 times. 


the amount of the 

fraudulent admix- 
*ture. This method of 
Bolands, Lecanu has 
modified somewhat 
so as to discern the 
very finest admix- 
tures of potato 
starch, and that is 
1-100 of its weight. 
This method we also 
recommend as a very 
practical and exact 
one, After a certain 
quantity of flour has 
been made into well- 
kneaded dough (with 
40 per cent of its 
weight in water) the 
. gluten in it is sepa- 

rated in the manner 


contains are well dis- 
tributed; then the 
turbid water is 
passed through a fine 
hair sieve so as to 
retain the remaining 
particles of gluten 
and bran, and is 
poured into some 
conical glass (a 
champagne glass for 
instance). Without 
waiting for the 
water over the sedi- 
ment which is now 
forming shall clear 
itself, it is poured off 
and set aside as soon 
as a sufficiently 
great sediment has 
been formed. Then 


starch particles pass over them without pul- | this sediment is dissolved in pure water, this 
yerizing them. By this method of examina- | is also allowed to settle until the starch par- 


the relative quantity; 
of the potato-flour 
which has been 
added, by carefully 
taking off the upper 
gray part of the cone 
of starch from the 
lower and white part, 
and this gradually 
and in layers 1g. inf 
weight, and every 
single layer exam- 
ined with iodine in 
the prescribed man- 
ner. If the layers 
now change to a 
lighter yellow or. a 
reddish-violet color, 
we have before us 
the wheat starch of 
the base of the cone. 
Every layer of the cone of starch which turns 
blue contains potato starch, If it is known 
now that every layer of 1g. corresponds to 
1-25 of the exam- 
ined flour, a caleula- 
tion of the fraudu- 
lent admixture is 
easily made. If for 
instance 6 layers (of 
1 g. each) of the 
cone of starch have 
been found to con- 
tain potato starch, 5 
times 1 g, of it will 
be contained in the 
starch, or in 26 g. of 
it, 5 grams of the 


tion one is enabled approximately to estimate | ticles which are distributed in the water have 


Fig. 17, Wheat flour adulterated with bean flour. Mag 
nified 420 times. 


sediments contain large particles of wheat 
starch and small particles of potato starch, 
the earliest, most rapid one, is composed 


all settled. The 
same process is now 
applied as in the first 
case, the turbid 
water is poured off 
and the sediment is 
again dissolved in 
pure water. This is 
repeated from five to 
ten times with the 
sediment, which of 
course is of less 
quantity every time. 
This sediment is 
composed of differ- 
ent parts. The last 
slowest sediment 
contains almost 
nothing but small 
particles of wheat 
starch, the middle 


especially of large 
particles of potato 
starch and a small 
quantity of little po- 
tato starch and large 
wheat starch par- 
ticles. If this latter 
sediment is exam- 
ined with a magni- 
fying glass, it will 
show a lustre like 
the finest kernels of 
beet-root cassonade, 
If alkaline’water is 


added (100 parts of 
water and 1.25 parts 
of kali),, most of 
these small glossy 
kernels or balls at 
some one point of 
their surface will 
show a circular open- 
ing of very small 
diameter. If the 
sediment is dissolved 
in alkalme water (in 


potato starch will be 
found. , If the base of 
the cone consisting 
of wheat starch is 
now weighed, and 
added to the weight 
of the potato starch, 
we haye the whole 
contents of starch of 
the flour, and by 
dividing it by the 
amount of potato 


on a glass plate in thin layers caneasily be col- 
ored with a watery solution of iodine, and when 
acidized with muriatic acid it occasions blue- 
colored blisters which are from five to six 
times greater in diameter than the starch par 
ticles. This method, however, is also some- 
what circumstantial and less suitable for the use 
of bakers and dealers in flour. For this purpose 
we can recommend the following method for 
its greater practibility. Ina mortar a mixture 
of 16 parts in weight of the flour and 16 parts 
of pulverized sand-stone is grated for about 
five minutes, and in small quantities, so much 
water is added that a uniform dough is formed, 
which is wholly dissolved in the water that is 
gradually applied. (If for instance 16 g. of 
flour and just as much pulverized sand-stone 
are taken 1-16 liter of water will suffice to 
dissolve the dough.) This solution is filtered, 
about 1-82 1. of it are taken to which just as 
much solution of iodine is added (8 g. of 
iodine in 500 g. of distilled water), If this 
liquid is obtained from good, pure wheat flour, 
it will acquire a rose-colored hue from iodine; 
but if the liquid contains potato starch it will 
become blue and lose this color very slowly, 
while the rose color of a pure solution of 
wheat starch will disappear the more rapidly 
when the wheat is reaped in a wet season or 
the flour ground in moist weather. 

[ Zo be continued. ] 

oo 

Grindstones. 
What can disable a machine shop more 
effectually than to destroy the grindstone? 
Unless the loss were supplied by the modern 
substitute, the emery grinder, to destroy the 
grindstone would be to wreck the shop. A 
thorough study of the subject will develop 
more requirements than many think, and 
much ingenuity or skill in designing might be 
displayed in working out the problem. It 
should be strong, simpleand clean ; the trough 
expanded to catch as much as possible of the 
drip water and grit; a movable shield securely 
hinged to keep the water from splashing, and 
yet permit the stone to be used from either 
side ; rests provided upon which to rest tools 
and the rod for turning the stone, these rests 
being arranged to move toward the center as 
the stone wears smaller. The bearings should 
be generous in size, proper provisions being 
made for oiling without washing the grit into 
the bearings with the oil, and the ends of the 
bearings being protected by some device which 
effectually prevents the entrance of the grit. 
The stone should be secured to the shaft by 
nuts and washers, and the washers fixed so 
that they can not turn with the nuts as they 
are screwed up or unscrewed. In hanging 
the stone, great cure should be taken to hang 
it true sidewise, not only for convenience in 
using, but because a stone that is not true 
sidewise can never be kept true edgewise. 

Suppose a stone to run one-fourth of an 
inch out of true sidewise, and while in motion 
draw a line around it within three-eighths of 
an inch from the edge, on an average. From 
this line there would be but one-fourth of an 
inch of stone on one side and one-half on the 
other. If you had a stone only this in thick- 
ness—that is, a stone one-fourth of an inch 
thick on one side and one-half of an inch 
thick on the other—would not the one-fourth 
inch side wear away faster than the other ? 
That iv exactly what it does on that side of 
the thick stone, only the thicker the stone and 
the less it is out of true the less it wears. 

—_—_——— 

To Temper Minx Pic! . Take two gal- 
lons rain water, one ounce of evrrosive subli- 
mate, one of sal-ammoniac, one of saltpeter, 
one and one-half pints of rock salt. The 
picks should be heated to a cherry red and 
cooled in the bath. The salt gives hardness, 
and the other ingredients toughness to the 
steel ; and they will not break if they are left 
without drawing the temper. 2, After work- 
ing the steel carefully, prepare a bath of lead 
heated to the boiling point, which will be in. 
dicated by a slight agitation of the surface, 
In it place the end of the pick to the depth 
of one and one-half inches until heated to the 
temperature required, The principal re- 
quisites in making mill picks are: First; get 
good steel. Second, work it at a low heat; 
most blacksmiths injure steel by overheating. 
Third, heat for tempering without dirget ex- 
posure to the fire. The lead bath acts merely 
as a protection against the heat, which is 
almost always too great to temper well, 


Bennett, Dewey & Burt, “of Rochester, 


quantity 80 times its 
weight), and a little 


Fig. 18. Washing out an‘ separation of the gluten from 


tarch,’ we find the 
’ : the starchy portion of wheat flour. 


received from the glass) can be taken out by 
turning the glass over ona glass plate, To 
dry the mass still more thoroughly this cone 
-of starch is placed on a dry plate of gypsum. 


i = 


percentage of the 
fraudulent adimixture. In taking off the lay- 
ers the relative quantity.of the potato starch 
which has been added may generally be 


more kali is added (about 1.75 parts to 100 
parts of water), it will be transformed to a 
translucent uniform jelly, which, when spread 


i a ued - 


Minn., propose to build a $50,000 flour mill 
at Bismarck, D, T. 


/ 
The Rockdale fotring mills near Dubuque, 
Ia., are being rebuilt. 


Ad 
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Iowa Millers Association. 
PROCEEDINGS AT THE JUNE MEETING. 


The Jowa millers have a sort of dual organ- 
ization—the Association proper being to con- 
sider matters generally for the good of the 
trade, and the Defense Association is for the 
express purpose of defending the members 
against the claims made by patentees for in- 
fringement of patents. Both of these organi- 
zations met at Marshalltown, June 4th and 
6th, inthe Court House at that place, About 
twenty-five members from yarious sectiong of 
the State were in attendance, The meeting 
was called to order by President J, J. Snouffer, 
of Cedar Rapids, who made a short address. 
He importance of the 
meeting, and urged that prompt and decisive 
action be taken by the members present upon 
the question of adopting a constitution and 
completing a thorough and effective organiza- 
tion. After the reading of the minutes of the 
January meeting at Des Moines, Secretary 
Reed stated that no new members had been 
admitted since 


explained the great 


President Snouffer 
advocated the consolidation of the State As- 
sociation und the Defense Association, and 
that the new organization become a part of 
the National Upon motion of 
Mr. Sharp, of Wilton, those present who were 
not members of the old Association were per- 
mitted to join. Robt. Wight, of Towa Falls, 
availed himself of the privilege and became t 
The Committee on Constitution 
asked further time in which to prepare their 
report. An informal discussion was held con- 
cerning the action of the Sub-Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Association at the 
Chicago meeting, Many expressed their dis- 
satisfaction in unmeasured terms, while others 
expressed themsclyes satisfied, and were in 
favor of adopting constitution similar to 
those adopted by the Minnesota and Missouri 
Associations. D. B, Knight, of Boone, finally 
moved thata committtec of three be appointed 
to devise plans for future action. Carried. 
D. B. Knight, G. F, Weist and ©, H. Peters 
were appointed, and the Conyention adjourned 
until 


had been no applications, 


Association- 


member. 


2:30 P.M. 

At the aboye hour the Convention was called 
to order, The Committee reported in favor of 
consolidating the regular State Association 
with the Defense Association. Adopted. After 
a lengthy discussion concerning the advisa- 
bility of being or not being a part of the 
National Association. A joint committee of 
six, three from the State and three from the 
Defense Association, were appointed to pre- 
pare a constitution, This Committee 
consisted of Messrs, Wright, Ellerston, Hutch- 
croft, Knight, Serrin and Weist, The Con- 
vention adjourned until 

oP. M. 

ite Association was called 
jority and minority reports 

Mr, Knight's majority report 
the consolidation of the two 
organizations as an (vdepencent State Associa- 


new 


At this hour th 
to order, and mi 
were presented, 
recommended 


tion, and presented a proper constitution for 
such purpose, 


the 


Mr, Serrin's minority report 
adyised the 
adoption of such as had been 
adopted in Missouri and Minnesota, and that 
they remain « part of the National Association, 

It was moved that the minority report bo 
accepted, and that the constitution be read by 
sections. 

Mr. Sharp moyed as an amendment that a 
section of each constitution be read alternate- 
ly, and the best from both adopted, Motion 
then carried as amended, 

Mr. Sharp moyed that a yote be taken to 
ascertain who were in favor of remaining 
with the National Association, The motion 
was carried, and a majority voted in favor of 
remaining. 

Upon motion of Mr. Weist, the vote to read 
the constitution by sections was reconsid- 
ered, and the Coyention then adjourned until 
8 o’clock to meet at the Boardman House, 

The Convention was called to order at 

8:80 O'CLOCK, 

Upon motion of Mr, Hammond, the Con- 
vention took up the constitution submitted by 
the minority of the joint committee and pro- 
ceeded to read it by sections. Each section 
was read, discussed, and adopted, substantial- 
ly as presented, After the reading by sections 
Mr. Hammond moyed that the constitution be 
adopted as a whole. The motion was carried 
unanimously, : 

Upon motion of Mr. Serrin the Convention 
proceeded to the election of officers to serve 
until the next annual meeting. The following 
officers were elected: 

President—J. J. Snoutfer. 

Vice-President.—H, Hammond, 


favored consolidation, und 


constitution 


the last meeting, that there | 


Secretary and Treasurer—J. R. Serrin. | The New “Hundred Weight.” Tue Propuctioy, Exrort anv Domestic Coy- 


Executive Committee—J. R. Serrin, H. 
Hammond, G. F. Weist, F. J. Woodbury. 

Delegate to the National Association—J. R. 
Serrin. 

Upon motion of Mr. Hammond the Conyen- 
tion adjourned until 

9 A. M, THURSDAY. 

The Convention was called to order at 9 
A. M. 

Mr. Knight moved that the action of the 
Convention in adopting a constitution the pre. 
vious evening be reconsidered, A long and 
lively discussion followed which showed that 
the advocates of an independent State Asso- 
ciation, and the champions of the National 
Association were farther than eyer from a 
compromise. The motion to reconsider them 
was curried, This effectually settled the 
question of consolidation in the negative. 

Mr. Knight now moved that a committee of 
three from the State Association be appointed 
to prepare a new constitution for that body; 
the motion was carried and the President ap- 
pointed as such committee Messrs, Hammond, 
Ireland and Knight, The Convention then 
adjourned until 

1:45 P. M. 

The Committee Constitution recom- 
mendea the adoption of the old constitution 
without amendment, The report was unan- 
imously adopted, and the Millers’ State Asso- 
eiation then adjourned sine die. 

The Defense Association was now called to 
order and lost no time in adopting a constitu- 
tion similar to that adopted by the Minnesota 
Association, and with the following sections 
added: 

3 11. The following persons shall act as 
officers of this Association until the regular 
annual meeting in January, 1880: 


on 


President—J. J. Snouffer. 

Vice-President—H. Hammond, 

Secretary and Treasurer—J, R. Serrin. 

Executive Committee—G, I. Weist, H. 
Hammond, F, J, Woodbury, .). R. Serrin. 


Member National Executive Committee— 
J. QR. Serrin, 

Sec, 12. This constitution may be altered 
or amended at any annual meeting by a two- 
thirds vote of all the members present. 

Mr. Weist moved that the Treasurer be re- 
quired to give 1 bond of 2,000; seconded 
and carried unanimously, 

Upon motion of Mr, Sharp the Secretary 
was authorized to send a copy of the new con- 
stitution to all members of the old Defense 
Association for signatures, and to notify all 


| other millers in the State by postal card, 


Upon motion of Mr. Hammond, the Con- 

vention adjourned sine die. 
— ee 

A OCtran Sweer.—It was « sad looking 
tramp, with a pained expression of face, that 
entered a Sutter streat bar-room the other day, 
holding in his hand a small, battered red can- 
ister. ‘Look at this,” he said sorrowfully. 
“T went into a gun shop and begged for some- 
thing to eat, and the man handed me this can 
of powder, He said I’ could go shooting—a 
starving man go shooting. Just think of it,’’ 

“Well, mizzle,” retorted the barkeeper, who 


| had just set up four fancy drinks for a row of 


customers, 

“I pledge you my word,” said the vagrant, 
holding the can within an inch of the stove, 
‘I’m so miserable, I'ye almost a mind to blow 
myself up,” 

“Dare you to do it,” said one of the by- 
standers, winking at the crowd. 

The wrecked party gave a sad, lingering 
look at the poured out liquor, as that he might 
ne’er behold again, aud tossed in the can. 

‘The yell that the whole crowd gaye as they 
started for the other side of the street was 
heard on Telegraph hill. When they filed in 
about ten minutes after the empty can did not 
explode, there were four empty glasses on the 
counter, the lunch table was an empty mock- 
ery, and the till looked like a savings bank on 
the duy after a really large deposit. 

ra 

TON, Texas, feels proud over the 
completion of the ‘Texas Star Flour Mill,” 
erected in that city by a stock company, of 
which Hon, John Rymershoffer is President. 
It is the largest steam mill South of.the Ax 
kansas river, and it is fitted up throughout in 
modern style. It has both stones and rollers, 
The engine is of 60-horse power, The ma- 
chinery was put in place by Messrs. Jno, T. 
Noye & Sons, Buffalo, N. Y. Having any 
quantity of excellent wheat in theirimmediate 
neighborhood, and a constant demand for flour 
from Mexican, West Iadian and South Ameri- 
can ports, the milling company feel confident 
of an excellent trade. 


One of the most serious objections to an 
imperative adoption of the cental system has 
been that our foreign trade in grain has been 
carried on mainly with Great Britain, where 
the cental has never beenin use. The British 
weights and measures pertaining to grain have 
always been more or less complex. Thus the 
English ton is 2,240 ths. The transactions in 
grain are mainly by ‘‘quarters,” The com- 
mercial ‘‘quarter” is 480 ths, but the quarter 
of wheat is 504%s. The British quarter is a 
measure of capacity as much as is the bushel; 
it represents cubic space, and not weight. 
British wheat weighs from 68 to 64 tbs to the 
bushel, and eight bushels are equal to a 
“quarter.” The ton being 2,240 ths, the British 
“hundred weight” (cwt) is 112 Ibs. The 
“stone” is equal to one-eight of a hundred 
weight, and a “quarter” hundred is 28 tbs, or 
two stones weight, Another embarassment is 
in the English mode of selling flour; the ‘‘bar- 
rel” of 196 ths is unknown to British trade. 
Flour is sold by the ‘sack,” 280 tbs and the 
sack is computed to weigh 6 ths, making the 
weight of a British ‘sack’ 2861bs. American 
flour for exports is now put up in “sacks” in- 
stead of barrels; these are divided into parte 
of sacks, as halyes, three-quarters, and other 
divisions, there being as many as five sizes 
put upin this country for the export trade, 
So many sacks represent so many hundreds of 
pounds, and as railroad and ocean freights are 
now charged by the hundred, the computation 
is an easy one. It has been found that sacks 
are more readily packed; they not occupying 
80 much space in proportion to the weight of 
flour as the barrels, transportation of flour 
in that form is cheaper. 

During 1878 the British Parliament adopted 
a new act relating to weights and measures, 
which act, among other things, provided that 
all grains and dry products should be sold by 
pound only, the pound ayordupois being the 
unit. To the Board of Trade was left the de- 
termination of the multiples of the pound to 
be used in large transactions, The National 
Board of Trade recommended, and an Order 
ih Council has adopted the “cental or new 
hundred weight” as a new denomination or 
standard. This order went into force in Feb- 
ruary. Hereafter, in all transactions in grain 
and dry products; the British hundred weight 
will be 100 ths, instead of 112 as heretofore, 
and a ton of barley or potatoes will be 2,000 
Ibs, instead of 2,400 tbs. 

There are those who can remember when in 
this country 112 ths were the hundred weight, 
and when all the large scales in general use 
were supplied with weights of 7, 14, 28 and 
56 ths each. These divisions of the hundred 
weight are stillin general use in England, but 
hereafter in grain and dry measure, the 100 
tbs will haye decimal divisions; fifty pounds 
will be half a hundred. The old system has 
not beemabolished ; the new one one is not 
obligatory, but has been legalized; and the 
practice of using the cental, which has been 
so far confined to Liverpool, will probably be- 
come freneral, 

The British hundred weight of 112 ths being 
the sole standard in that country has hereto- 
fore been in the way of any general adoption 
in this country of the cental; but now that 
the hundred weight wil! have the same signifi- 
cance in both countries, there is no longer 
any substantial reason why it should not be 
adopted in thls country, to the exclusion of 
the “bushel.” All transactions of any magni- 
tude should be rated by centals instead of by 
bushels. There is really no excuse in adhering 
to the old measure. A bushel of wheat is 
now by law 60 tbs, and a bushel of corn 56 ths. 
Six hundred centals of wheat are equal to 
1,000 bushels, and 660 centals of corn are equal 
to 1,000 bushels of corn, It will require but 
a very brief term to become as familiar with 
the measure by weight as with the measure of 
capacity, particularly as in all large transac. 
tions the grain is actually measured by weight 
and sold by weight, It will be as easy to re- 
duce centals to bushels as it is now to reduce 


tons, ® 
Sonesta 


Oarmean Revisx,—Fill a saucer nearly full 
of well-cooked oatmeul, Now fill the oatmeal 
full of strawberries (pressitig them in), ripe 
peaches, ripe pears, or some such fruit. Add 
a little sugar and cream, ‘It is a rieh und deli- 


cate dish. 
eo 


Tie Argentine Republic, South America, is 
a good wheat-producing country. It is re- 
ported that 40 vessels are now on’ their way 
from the River Plata to European ports loaded 
with wheat. The emigration of Germans and 
Italians to the Argentine Republic is reported 
to be large. 


sumption or Wurat.—The following table, com- 
piled by Tallmadge & Lindman, of Milwaukee, from 
‘official sources, is of value to all shippers of wheat: 


WHEAT, 


Production, Exports, 


Year, 
1863 


Home cons'p, 

132,200,500 
37,738,000 
882,058,500 
30,353,000 
86,11 


53,900,700 
52,574,100 
88,005,700 
52,014,700 
91,910,400 
72,912,800 
74,750,600 
57,149,000 
$72,141,600 
420,122,400 145,122,000 
480,000,000 estimated, 


249,907,100 
281,254,700 


443300 
1,102,700" 


36,180,900) 
7,885,400 


25000 
175,000,400 


Curiosities of Currency Redemption, 


Whenever anybody mutilates a national bank or 


| legal tender note, whenever anybody comes into 


possession of a worn-out note, or whenever by acci- 
dent anybody’s money of this character becomes so 
far destroyed that it will not pass, he sends it tothe 
Treasurer's office, and there judgment is passed on 
it. Of course every precaution ‘s had against 
fraud. Quite often a woe-begone piece of note will 
be sent in, and after the crucial test will turn out to 
be the relic of a counterfeit "bill. Sometimes the 
affidayits accompanying a fragment’of what was 
once a greenback are ‘manufactured.’ In such 
cases the replies that the sender gets to his request 
for redémption are more pointed than polite. 

Among'the curious cases which have come up, 
says the Washington Star, was that of the poor old 
wemah in Philadelphia, She was saying money 
inorder to accumulate enough to secure her ad- 
mission to some charitable institution, and had got 
together $65. Distrustful of sayings banks, she put 
her money on a shelf well concealed. It soon 
disappeared. She was certain that it had been 
stolen. Some of the neighbors persuaded her to 
tear up the floor, She did so, and after a close 
search, the fragments of her $65 were found in a 
rat’s nest, the proprietors of which had been ex- 
ercising their nibbling propensities on the money. 
She gathered up the fragments and sent them to 
the Treasury. Most of the money was in national 
bank notes, which were mutilated beyond the pos- 
sibility of recognition, For them she could regain 
nothing. Of the legal teader notes but $8 could be 
redeemed, so the old lady lost $57 by the rats. 

Another case in which there was a distrust of the 
banks was that of a farmer living in Illinois. He 
always kept his money in the house or about his 
person. A short time ago he had $11,000 in ready 
cash and carried it in his coat pocket. He went to 
bed, leaving his coat ona chair, His wife com- 
plained of the coldness of the room, and he got up 
to stir the fire. He had been back in bed but a 
short time when the room filled with smoke and the 
well-known odor of “something burning’? He 
jumped up to find his coat pocket burnt out and hie 
$11,000 a charred mags, Fortunately there was 
enough distinguishable about the notes to secure 
him, upon his sworn and attested affidavits of the 
facts, a new set complete. He may patronize the 
banks hereafter. 

Perhaps one of the most remarkable cases that 
has ever come before the redemption division oc- 
curred last week. A Nebraska backwoodsman 
dropped his pocket-book containing $100 into the 
camp-fire. Before he could get it out the heat had 
so acted upon it that the book had shrivelled up 
into a hard burnt ball, He did not attempt to open 
it, but sent it on with a stptement of the facts, The 
ball was cracked just as a hickory nut would: be in 
order to get at its contents. Inside was found, per- 
fectly intact and undamaged, the $20 and $10 bills 
that went to make up the $100. 

The old boot figures quite frequently. A ‘Len- 
neasee nan put $135 into a boot and secreted his 
hoot in his smoke-house. When he went back for 
it he lost his bearings and could not find it. Six 
months afterward he stumbled across the old boot 
exactly where he had left it. The mouey inside 
had furnished nourishment for cock-roaches and 
wood-lice, A handful of the small pieces was all 
that was left to tell the tale. Sending them on to 
the Treasury, they were examined, fixed together, 
and enough were identified to give the man $50, 

<> < 

Servep Him Rieur.—A gentleman in full dress 
—broadeloth coat, white gloves—bolted. into a drug 
store precipitately recently. 

“Can you fix me, right off,’ he panted, ‘a pre- 
paration of castor-oil that can be taken without any 
one ever detecting the odor, or even suspecting that 
it’s medicine, and that will—you know, one that’Il 
paeEesy} 3] 

, “I should say I could,” said the druggist, 

In five minutes the apothecary came out with a 
glass of pleasant looking liquid in his hand. 

‘Monsieur,’”? he said, with a, smile, “while you 
are waiting, permit ine to offer you a glass of lem- 
onade,”” : 

“Certainly, but hurry, please.’? 

The customer drank the beverage hastily, Sev- 
eral minutes passed, when he growled impatiently. 

“Come, come, where is that preparation ?”’ 

‘‘Monsieur,”’ said the apothecary, “I am happy 
to observe that I have exactly met your desire. 
‘That preparation you have just taken, without the 
slightest suspicion of its character—”? 

‘Beast, villain! Ah—h! It wasn’t for myself 
that wanted it! I’m to be married in an hour, 
and it was for my Prospective mother-in-law, who 
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Longevity of Millers. 

During the thirty-four years and eight 
months, from May 1, 1848, to Dec, 31, 1877, 
there died in the State of Massachusetts 161- 
801 men over 20 years of age, whose occupa- 
tion was specified in the registry of their de- 
cease. The average age at which they died 
wus about 51 years. The number was so 
great and the period covered is so long that 
by the study of the classification of the em- 
ployment of those dead, we can get a very 
good idea of the comparative ages at which 
men of different occupations and in an ordi- 
narily healthy community are swept away by 
death. The deaths in only six different occu- 
pations were at an age on an average, above 
60. They were, first the gentlemen, 68; 
second, the farmers, 65; third, the Judges, 
64; fourth, the light-house keepers, nearly 
63; fifth, the basket-makers, 61; and sixth, 
the pilots, over 60. Clergymen lived a little 
over 59 years and professors over 57 years, 
lawyers about 66 years and physicians 55 
years. The active mechanics died on an aver- 
age at the following ages: Millers, rope- 
makers and wheel-rights, 57 years; clothiers, 
pump and block makers and tallow chandlers, 
56 years; potters, 65 years; hatters, 54 years; 
blacksmiths, 58 years; calico printers and 
wood turners, 52 years. All other occupations 
fell below the above enumerated classes, 
brakemen dying earliest of all at 26 years of 
age, It will thus be seen that millers are 
among the longest lived men in the commu- 
nity, following after professional men and 
gentlemen of leisure, who are the longest 
lived men in every country, The millers lived 
six years longer than the average, and twenty 
years longer than the class denominated as 
factors laboring abroad, (baggage-masters, 
brakemen, engineers, firemen, soldiers, etc.,) 
who died at an average age of about 37 years, 
ee 


The French Milling Trade. 


In order to obtain a correct idea of the im- 
mense value of the milling industry in France 
it will be found necessary to take the average 
consumption of flour in ordinary years, and 
add thereto the excess of the exports over the 
imports. Now, if we suppose each of the 
thirty-six millions of inhabitants in France to 
consume on an average 20.60 ounces of bread, 
which would be nearly equivalent to one 
pound of flour, we find that the total con- 
sumption of flour amounts to 35,275,000 
pounds daily, or 12,875,375,000 pounds yearly. 

‘The average annual imports of flour from 
1872 to 1876, were 29,207,000. pounds, and the 
average exports during the same period 275,- 
790,000 pounds, and consequently the annual 


production of flour in I’rance amouted to 13,- 
Again, supposing every 


121,958,000 pounds. 
hundred pounds of wheat to yield on an aver- 
age 74 pounds of flour, 22 ponnds of bran and 
offal, and 4 pounds of dust, we arrive at the 
conclusion that the French mills, daily grind 
about 825,000 bushels of grain into fiour. 


There are upwards of 15,000 pairs of stones 
in the different mills in the country, requiring 
sixty thousand horse power to drive them, If 
we further reckon the average price of wheat 
during the above-mentioned years to have 
been 54s. per quarter, the value of the annual 
production of flour will be about £92,000,000, 
and of bran and offal about £100,000, In the 
early part of the present century the mills 
were scattered over different parts of the 
country, the motive power employed being 
principally wind and water; but at the present 
moment there is no district where these small 
mills have not been replaced by larger ones, 
with at least six to ten pairs of stones, and 
driven by steam or hydraulic machinery, to 
avoid any stoppage of work on account of low 
water. Manual labor is employed as little as 
possible where the work can be performed by 
mechanical power. In a properly arranged 
mill one workman is sufficient for each two 
pairs, and one stone dresser for every five 
pairs of stones. In general the mills are fitted 
up for low grinding, and up to the present 
day only a few are engaged in medium grind- 
ing, The number employed in high grinding 
is also comparatively small, The milling trade 
of France, on the whole, is in a flourishing 
condition, and from the moderate demands of 
the consomers, with regard to the quality of 
the products, it is also very remunérative. 

Marseilles is the great milling centre for the 
export trade, on account of its favorable posi- 
tion for receiving grain, and it is there that 
the large mills are situated which are princi- 
pally engaged in the import and export trade. 


Loupnricants.—The evils attending the use of 
oils and fats as lubricants upon machinery are 
well known to engineers and mechanics, but 
the causes and nature of their injurious action 
are not so generally understood, We give, 
therefore, a brief but very lucid explanation 
of their action which we find credited to Dr. 
Marquardt, by our contemporary, the Boston 
Journal of Chemistry. The most obvious and 
least objectionable evil attending their use is 
the gradual oxidation (or gumming) which 
they undergo, and in consequence of which 
their lubricating qualities rapidly diminish, 
A more objectionable property of these sub- 
stances shows itself when they are applied to 
such parts of machinery as are more or less’ 
highly heated. In such circumstances, these 
substances are decomposed into their con- 
stituents, glycerine and fatty acids, The latter 
combine with the iron work of machinery to 
form an iron soap, the metal surfaces being 
corroded thereby and fresh surfaces exposed 
corrosion. Marquardt recommends the sub- 
stitution of the mineral oils (heavy petroleum 
products that boil above 600 deg. F.) for ani- 
mal oils and fats as the remedy, 


oor or 
Foreign Flour Competition. 


A correspondent “Nil Desperandum,” sup- 
ports the views we expressed. in last issue 
with regard to the mode in which the 
British miller should meet his foreign com- 
petitor, and he also gives a few crumbs of 
comfort to the former which may enable him 
to bear his present ills with some equanimity 
of spirit. In the first place our correspond- 
ent, a gentleman who is thoroughly competent 
to pronounce an opinion on the subject, says 
the American manufacturer has yet to learn 
that the London bakers expect above all 
things uniformity in the quality of the flour 
they use. For some months after the supply 
of American flour set in with the severity that 
has characterized it*for some considerable 
time past, several well-known brands sustained 
an excellent charucter. ‘The quality of these, 
however, has since been so much reduced that 
they are not worth what they were by 3s. per 
280 pounds. 
led buyers to purchase with extreme caution, 


first. 


with regard to degeneracy in the quality o 
his bread. We have heard of many com: 


flour, mixed with the lower brands of Ameri 


price. 
native miller. 


It indicates that the foreigne 
that there science is becoming more and mor 
turn in his own favor the balance of advantag 


the manufacturers of this country. 
mate safety of the latter, in other words, th 


The Miller, London. 
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flour. 


—Austro-Hungariau Miller, 
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Svupsorme for the U. 9, Mimuzr. Only $1 
per year, 


This, as might be expected, has 


and, although great care in testing samples is 
used, the final and best test, that of actual 
bread-making, frequently discloses the fact 
that the flour which by sample test appeared 
the best by 2s. per 280 pounds, was 8s, worse 
than that which, by the same test, was placed 
in the second place as regurds value, but 
which, by the actual baking test, was placed 
The London baker is more a man of 
routine than of science, and if he gets a cheap 
lot of flour that has a decent appearance, he is 
tempted to take it for mixing purposes, and 


only finds out his mistake when he finds his 
customers joining in a chorus of complaint 


plaints about the deterioration of the color 
of his bread made from home manufactured 


can, which have recently so freely appeared 
upon our markets, while many bakers who 
haye been beguiled into using them, in con- 
sequence of the low figure at which they can 
be bought, declare that they are dear at any 
All this, of course, is in faver of the 


cannot, compete with him with the weapon of 
low grade flour, and the highest grade is too 
expensive a weapon to be profitably used. It 
must, however, be borne in mind that in 
America milling is a progressive calling, and 


afactor in flour manufacture, by means of 
which the American may, within a short time, 


which, as matters now stund, is on the side of 
The ulti- 


securing of a position from which he cannot 
be driven, depends upon his readiness to press 
science into his service, for the purpose of 
raising the standard of quality in his flour as 
regards strength, color, elasticity and dura- 
bility, to such an altitude as will fairly satisfy 
the growing demand to this country for a 
superior class of household bread than thut to 
which we have been previously accustomed,— 


Orrawa dispatches state that the Canadian 
Government has discovered that, in’ order to 
evade the duty on flour, American shippers 
have placed a Canadian brand upon American 
The customs department at Halifax 
hag been instructed to require Canadian cus- 
toms certificate for all four said to be Cana- 
dian, imported via the United States.—W. E, 


Monopoly in Milling. 

The histories of all manufacturing industries 
are replete with instances of efforts to estab- 
lish monopolies. The flouring industry from 
its nature has been perhaps as free from these 
efforts as any other, but there appears to be at 
the present time a. growing tendency to con- 
centrate the manufacture of flour in certain 
milling centres in large mills. It is claimed, 
and more than likely it is true, that a very 
large mill can turn out great quantities of the 
best flour at less expense per barrel than 
smaller institutions, the owners of many of 
these latter not being financially able to avail 
themselves of the best modern milling ma. 
chinery. Recently we heard a well-known 
miller state that it was only a question of time, 
and no yery long time, either, when most of 
the small country merchant mills would shut 
down for good and the milling of America 
would be ‘almost entirely done by great mills 
in milling centres such as St, Louis, Milwau- 
kee, and Minneapolis. Such a result is, we 
think, neither probable or desirable. The 
thousands of water-powers throughout the 
country can be utilized in no better manner 
than to drive mills to make the grain into flour 
in the vicinity of the place where it is grown. 
There should be established grades of flour as 
there is of wheat; and mills, whether great or 
small, in the city or in the country, should 
grind to come up’ to these established grades. 
It is true that certain places, among which 
Milwaukee is one of the most prominent from 
natural and artificial advantages, are and 
always will be great milling centres; but there 
is no reason that we know of why flour made 
in outside merchant mills, where power is 
cheap and transportation reasonable in price, 
should not be able to hold its place in the 
markets against flour made in the *‘big mills,” 
if it is equal in quality. Judging by the re- 
ports from the yarious mill-building estab- 
lishments furnished from month to month, we 
venture the assertion that there will be more 
small mills built during the year 1879 than in 
any preyious year, Our population is aug- 
menting, our wheat production is increasing, 
our flour export trade is rapidly growing, and 
we believe there is room for all the flour mills 
we now have and thousands more, 

a 
Som tricks in “Parlor Magic,” printed in 
juvenile publications, are very amusing as 
well as very simple. ‘‘The Enchanted Pin,” 
for instance. To perform this trick you take 
a common brass pin, such as a man sometimes 
uses to fasten his shirt-collar when a rear but- 
ton flies off. ‘To satisfy your audience that 
the pin doesn’t contain a false bottom, let 
them have it in their hands to inspect. This 
will convince them that there is no deception 
about it. Now bend the pin in two places— 
first, about one-third from the head, and, 
second, the same distance from the point, so 
that the business end will project upward, 
Again show your pin to the atidience in order 
to satisfy them that it is the same pin, only 
bent—bent on mischief. Now place the pin 
on a hard-bottomed chair, and when a late 
visitor enters invite him to sit upon the chair. 
The effect wil] be magical. If the ceiling .is 
not more than ten feet from the floor, the 
probabilities are that the man will arise so 
spontaneously that his head will make a dent 
in it. his iuvocent little trick never fails to 
amus@an audience, and if such amusement 
received more encouragement in the domestic 
cirolé there would be few poems written ask- 
ing “Where is my boy to-night?”—Norristown 
Herald. 
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Tue shortest organized railroad in the 
world, says the Railway Age, is the Castle 
Rock & Tucker Gulch railroad in Colorado, 
which boasts of » President and Gexeral 
Manager, and is just 700 feet long, A para- 
graph has been going the rounds of the 
newspapers that the Wood River railroad, in 
Rhode Island, is the shortest in the world, its 
length being seven miles, The first sentence 
in this paragraph ought to settle the Wood 
River statement. In fact, there are several 
shorter railroads than the Wood River, For 
instance, the Horn Pond branch, Mass., two- 
thirds of a mile; the Moshassuch Valley; 
Rhode Island, less than two miles; the Ferro 
Monte, N. J., 2} miles; the Mt, Hope 4}, 
and the Charlottevurg & Green Lake 4} miles, 


The last two are New Jersey roads, 
re 


A parkey was boasting to a grocer of the 
cheapness of ten pounds of sugar he had 
purchased at a rival store. ‘Let me weigh 
it,” said the grocer. The darkey assented, 
and it was found two pounds short. The 
colored gentleman looked perplexed for a mo- 
ment, and said, ‘Guess he didn’t cheat dis 
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Recent Patents. 


The following patents for flour milling ma- 
chinery were issued from the United States 
Patent Office, April 29th, 1879, to the parties 


named below: 


Fannin g-mill,—John Bennett, Belleville, On- 
tario, Canada. 

Diamond Mill-stone Dressing Machine. 
Thomas P. Benton, La Crosse, Wis. 

Turbine Water Wheel.—John C. Cline, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa, 

Mill-stone Dressing Machine.—John C. Cook- 
son and 8. L. Hart, Menasha, Wis. 

Grinding Mill.—Jobn Fitagerald, Brooklyn, 
ey 

Turbine 
York, Pa. 
Grain Meter.—Edward Riessert, Cologne, 
Prussia, 

Middlings Purifier.—William 8. Snyder, Au- 
rora, Ind. 

The following milling patents were issued 
May 6th, 1879: 
Bag-fastener. — 
Neb. 4 

Grain Drying Kiln—Charles W. Boynton, 
Chicago, I). 

Machinery for Unloading Grain from Curs. 
—Thaddeus L. Clark, Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 
Middlings (inding Mill—James Jones, 
Louisyille, Ky. 

Grain Separator.—Joln H, Sturgeon, Owens- 
ville, Ind. 

The following patents were issued May 13th, 
1879: 

Water Wheel Curd,—Wm., R. Calkins, Great 
Barrington, Mass. 

Fanning-mill.—A, W. and ©. T. Kendrick, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Grain Sampler.—Wilfred C, Lyman, Chi- 
cago, Il. 

Grain Sacking Scales. —E 
Thornsyille, Ohio. 

Middtings Grinding Mill,—Jonathan Mills, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Grinding Mill,—Ambrose W. Straub, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

The following patents were issued May 20th, 
1879: 

Bag-holder-—Charles A, Bickle, Hagerstown, 
Ma. 

Grinding Mill—John 'T. Obenchain, Log- 
ansport, Ind, 

Mill-stone Driver.—William Patterson, Con- 
stantine, Mich, 

Middlings Separator.—Wm. and N. Thayer, 
Westerville, Ohio. 

The following patents were issued May 27th, 
1879: 

Bran Package.—J. and BE, Belt, St. Paul, 
Minn, 

Process and Apparatus for Mashing Grain. 
—John A, Ebenhardt, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Bag-fastener,—Alexander Gleason, 
ville, Mich. 

Grain Steamer and Drier,—Lafayette Mart- 
son, Wyoming, Iowa. 

Grain Transfer Machine.—Join T. Hugh, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

Grain Conducting Apparatus.—Joln T, Len- 
ox, Chicago, Il. 

The following patents were issued June 3d, 
1879. 
Grain Separator, — James 
Clinton, Tl. 

Grain Scourer and Cleanev.—Morton Toul- 
meir, Mobile, Ala. 

Middlings Purifier.—Nenry White, Galves- 
ton, Texas. 

The following patents were issued June 10th, 
1879. 

Mignelic Separntor. 
B, Thay 

Water 
Ga. , 

Ventilition for Mills.—Venendo P. Marris, 
Greensburg, Ind, 

Grain Cleaner,—Josee Johnson, New Leb- 
anon, N.Y. , . 

Middlings Separator.—Chauney T. Keller, 
Lima. Ohio. 

The following patents were issued June 17th, 
1879: 

Porcelain Rolls for Grain Crushing Machines. 
—Wiihelm Braum, Carlsbad, Austria, assign- 
or to Weber, Uster, Switzerland, 

Dressing Mill-stones-—Daniel Brubaker, Os- 
wego, N. Y. 

Portible Roof for Sheltering Grain.—John 
R. Davis, Sun Prairie, Wis. 

Feed Roll for Middlings flowr.—Charles A. 
W. Jaquett, Brooklyn, N. Y., 

Grain Door,—Thos. Bille, Ft. Erie, Canada, 
and J. R. Petne, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Mill-stone Driver.—Geo, T, Smith and W, 
F, Cochrane, Jackson, Mich. 

Rice Hulliny Machine, —Basell Totman, Ba- 
tavia, Il. 

The following patents were 
24th, 1879. 

Mill-stone Driver—Wm. J, Blackwell, Mag- 
nesborough, W. Va. 

Grain Separator—Union Iron Works, De- 
eatur, Ill. 

Blast-reguator for Grain Separator—Chas. 
H. Faling, Tonawanda, N. Y. 

Grain Disintegrator—Edward Fox, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Turbine Water Wheel—Francis M, 
Grand Ledge, Mich. 
ec ee 

Mathew Greggson, of Rumsey, Minn., had 
part of his milldam washed out by high water 
on the lst of Jung, and, before repairing the 


Water Wheel.—Samuel Goutner, 


—Jacob J. Boyer, Hebron, 


lwin A. Martin, 


Green- 


W. Morrison, 


Henry E, Cook and J 
River Falls, Wis. 
.—Albert B: Conch, Newman, 


issued June 


Kent, 


chile much, cos while he was gettin’ the sugar 
| I stole two pair ob shoes,” 


dam, will buildefwo additions to the mill and 
put in more shachinery, bd 
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A Fall River, Mass., mechanic recently said 
that during his lifetime he had been in twenty- 
six different strikes, and had lost money every 
time by being 


(Written for the United States Miller by James McLean, 
of Glasgow, Sootland., 


Does the Modern System of Milling Pay? 
A SUBJECT THAT WILL BEAR CONSIDERABLE 
DISCUSSION, 

The connection between the proportions of 
face and furrow surface and the production of 
more or less middlings, with their influence on 
the quality of the flour, originates a vast 
amount of quackery in millerdom (and it must 
be admitted some of those quacks can make 
fortunes as well as the medical ones), and it 
certainly is amusing to see the precision with 
which they talk of the percentages of mid- 
dlings with certain styles of stone dressing, 
and the amount of feed tocarry. One leading 
maxim with them is that the miller who can 
produce the greatest amount of evenly-granu- 
lated middlings is the most proficient, This 
is the rock on which many New Process mill- 
ers must founder, If experienced, practical 
millers reflect on their own experience in 
grinding down at once, they would see that it 
is an utter impossibility to obtain a heavy pro- 
portion of evenly-granulated middlings with- 
out 
keenness of the stone, and this friction causes 
pulverized bran and a heavy proportion of flour 
dust,—the more cutting power the more regu- 
lar, and the more crushing power the more 
irregular in size the middlings. 


friction more or less according to the 


For example, a stone is newly furrowed and 
cracked and makes numerous middlings and 
cut-up bran in spite of the miller, and except 
he can remedy this by an extra feed and con- 
sequently heat on the stone, he gets specky 
flour, which can only be ayoided by extra sift- 
ing or drossing, or smaller flour produce. If 
he is willing to be at the expense of extra 
sifting and the wheat is soft, the flour works 
better with the baker, being freer or sharper; 
but if the wheat is hard a double injury is in- 
flicted; the bran being more cut up, causes 
extra expense for dressing, and at the same 
time the flour is over free or gritty, causing 
short, badly-raised bread, 

Now, the law which pre 
grinding down at once, likewise pr 
ever high or often the grindings are, and it 
certainly seems extraordinary reasoning on 
the part of those who advocate a smaller feed 
for high grinding, and shows that the preya- 
lent idea has been to try and skin the kernel, 
whereas if they had inquired as to the results 
of experiments made long since, they would 
have seen such 1 mode of disintegration never 


same ails with 


paid, 

A stone 
the stuff exactly similar to rollers (as it is 
utter nonsense that they cut it like shears), 

ives the miller a wonderful command of 

ng and cutting power. The the 
crushing power is exercised, the more the bran 
is pulverized from the rotary motion of the 
particles being more developed; and with hard 
wheat which requires no artificial stone edges 
or cracking, even the smoothest grinding sur- 
face with a moderate keen 
vent great pulyerization of the bran however 


furrows edges at the rim catches 


less 


stone cannot pre- 
high the grinding if the crushing power is not 
duly exercised by putting on more feed ac- 
cording to the hardness of the wheat, 

The smooth grinding surface, or slow stone 
speed, or roller grinding, are but appliances to 
attain the requisite crushing power so as to 
heat; and as the higher the 
grinding, the more the particles will burst and 
without injury from 
therefore the more the crushing power can be 


avoid excessive 


expand compression, 
ey ed by an increased feed, and at the end 
the results will be whiter four and more of it 
with an equal expense for sifting, compared to 
that where the crushing power has not been 
duly exercised; and the more the crushing 
power is exercised and the less the face fric- 
tion, the more irregular in size the flour par- 
ticles, And evyen-granulated middlings should 
never be attempted with hard wheat until the 
final bran-cleaning grinding, when the stones 
are close enough to make the bran slide with- 
out rolling, cleaning it better and quicker, and 
the extra friction 1 
dlings, 
inerea 


kes more even-sized mid- 
Ax even granulation must alwy 

face friction or cutting power, which 
to the difficulty of separation by 
sifting, as well as augmenting the quantity of 
flour dust; and, to avoid this flour dust, fric- 
tion should be exercised no more than what is 
requisite for clean bran without regard to the 
evenness of granulation, as very hard wheat 
splinters through from bran to bran, anda 
large proportion of clean bran can be separated 
while the flour particles are still of a large 
size, the proportion of cleay bran decreasing 
as the wheat gets softer or more compressible, 


is addin 
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connected with them. . 
A 


Farina, 


The word “farina” is of Latin origin, and 
comes from far, meaning a kind of grain— 
“spelt,” known as German wheat, which was 
formerly used by the Romans either roasted 
whole or ground into flour. Hence the name 
was originally applied to the mater: but as 
this matter was also ground into flour the 
name came to be applied to the flour likewise, 
and by degrees, to the ground product of 
vereals, “Farina” is at present the French 
name for flour, and we may quote the word 
“flour” as very similar in use to “farina,” 
“Flour means the matter, as when we speak 
of ‘flour’ without any prefix or qualification, 
it is understood to to mean wheat flour, but 
flour also applies to the form, and is used in a 
secondary sense to mean anything ground iato 
powder. Dr. Ure defines ‘farina’ as ‘the 
flour of any species of corn or starchy root, 
such as the potato, ete.” The chemical defiui- 
tion of ‘farina?’ is ‘‘starch” ‘‘fecula.” The 
name ‘farina’ is given in this country to the 
hard flinto and most valuable part of wheat. 
It is made by a process of high grinding, 
which seeures granulation, the wheat from 
which it is made being previously cleaned aad 
scoured. Spring wheat being the hardest, 
yields more farina than does winter wheut, 
but both are used in its manufacture, From 
farina is manufactured what are termed ‘new 
process” flours, It isput up in bulk and in 
packages for domestic use, 

a 
A Card From Geo. T, Smith. 


BLOOMINGTON, Tll., June 14, 1879. Eiitor 
United States. Miller. —Dean Str: In your is- 
sue for June there appeared *‘A Card” from 
Messrs. Notbohm of Milwaukee, 
which merits at my hand a grateful acknowl- 
edgement. The magnanimity of the writers 
is most marked, and all the more appreciated 
by me, because the article referred to was 
wholly unsought and unexpected, It is cheer- 
ing in these days of sharp competition and rival- 
ry in all matters pertaining to business—es- 
pecially improvements in machinery—to find 
such evidences of pure manhood, and if other 
manufacturers of purifiers had been as free to 
acknowledge the rights of patentees as the 
above named firm, millers would have been 
saved much yaluable time and annoyance and 
a large amount of uselessly expended money. 
Messrs. Notbohm Bros. took a position in the 
early introduction of my middling purifiers, 
which resulted in their temporary prejudice, 
but by their thoughtful consideration, together 
with their business sagacity, discovered their 


Bros., 


error, and had the honesty to so place them- 
selves before your readers, These gentlemen 
lave expressed themselves very isfactorily 
in your paper, and I am pleased to make an 
extract from their article. They say; ‘The 
compromise made at Chicago by the Associa- 
tion which recognized Smith’s patent, was, 
therefore, as will readily be seen, of the ut- 
most importance to us, and we eongratilate 
the Association and the Smith's Purifier Co, 
for it, believing that our aid in that direction 
will be appreciated by both.” 

T cannot help tendering my thank@for the 
kind manner in which they express themselves, 
and feel that such competitors are worthy, 

Yours, Respectfully, 
Grorce T, Srn, 
—— oS 

Tu Appleton Post, in speaking of the new 
flour mill to be erected by M. T, Bolt, of Mich. 
igan, in Appleton, describes the new mill ds 
follows: 


The dimensions of the building are to be 
40x60 fect and four stories in height includ- 
ing foundation, The foundation is to be com- 
posed of solid stone masonary, The super- 
structure is to be a heavy frame, veneered 
with brick, The whole to be covered with 


| substantial iron roof and thus the establish. 


ment will be practicaljy fire proof, so far as 
exposure from the outside is concerned, 

‘The power is to be furnished by two excell. 
ent turbine water wheels, which are to be 
placed in iron husks. The machinery will 
further consist of five run of stone, three puri- 
fiers and one set of crushers, at present, Ad- 
ditional crushers will be added as occasion 
demands, The machinery is to be furnished 
and placed by Hurlbert & Paige, of Paines- 
ville, Ohio. This mill will be completed aud 
ready for operation as soon as the growing 
crop is harvested, 

en 

Nordyke & Marmon Co., of Indianapolis, 
Ind., are making almost a new mill from the 
remains of Henry Kleischer's old one, situ- 
ated at Frankfort, Ind, Purifiers, middlings, 
burrs and other machinery is being added, 


[Official Publication.) 
Important Address of the Millers Na- 
tional Association, 
TO THE MERCHANT MILLERS OF THE UNITED 
STATES, 


Sronwtany’s Orrioe, Minwavxer, Juno 16th, 1879. 
Dear Srt The Millers National Associa- 


tion has become a living reality, and is des- 
tined to be one of the leading organizations 
in the United States, both for the protection 
and advantages accruing to its membership 
and the upbuilding and improvement of this, 
the largest manufacturing interest in the nation. 
Thus far its history has been largely that of a 
defensive organization. Although its first con- 
ception was purely for the information ,and 
improvement of its members, this seems to 
have been temporarily placed largely in the 
background when the millers of the United 
States found themselves face to face with de- 
mands for royalty amounting to millions of 
dollars on'a reissued patent which they fully 
believed to be illegal and fraudulent. As an 
illustration of what the Association has al- 
ready accomplished in the way of protecting 
its members we need but enumerate some of 
the more prominent claims that have been suc- 
cessfully met since its organization, among 
which are the Cochrane, which taken at its 
most modest demands before suits were com- 
menced, @ $2,000 per run; the Geo, T. Smith, 

250; Booth Separator, $25; Denchfield, still 
in the field and now being contested, $100; 
making a total of $2,875 per run, to say 
nothing of the Barter, Stoll and Guilder pat- 
ents, now happily disposed of as far as our 
members are concerned by the settlement at 
Chicago. The first of these with its exorbitant 
demands has, we trust, been burried out of 
sight and past resurrection. * 

The second of these, the Geo. T, Smith 
patents on the combination of air blast or suc- 
tion vibrating sieve and brush, is now owned 
by the Consolidated Middlings Purifier Com- 
pany, who also own the Stoll reissue, covering 

rocating sieve with sections of different 
degrees of fineness; a fan for causing air cur- 
rents to pass upward through the sieve and ma- 
terial on the sieve, openings for regulating air 
currents, ete,, ete. The Barter intending to 
cover the vibrating sieve brush ete., providing 
the Smith should fail, and the Guilder patents 
covering the transverse brush. 

With this array of patents owned by men of 
undoubted energy and with abundant capital, 
the officers of the Association haye with good 
reasons anticipated a series of vexations and 
expensive law-suits, perhaps extending over a 
number of years before the justice or fraudu- 
lency of these various claims could be settled 
by the courts, and in which as in the Cochrane 
casethe members of the Association could be at 
all the trouble and expense, and outsiders who 
are either too niggardly or negligent to lend a 
helping hand, enjoy equal benefits, Happily, 
however, through the judicious,labors of our 
Executive Committee, the tables have turned, 
and those remaining outside the Association 
must fight their battles for themselves, After 
a most thorough and exhaustive examination 
of the whole subject, aided by the Associa- 
tion's attorney, Judge Harding, of Philadel- 
phia, a gentleman of eminent ability and ac- 
knowledged authority on patent law, who has 
made middlings purification a special study, 
as illustrated in his signal defeat of the Coch- 
rane ring, they have made an arrangement 
whereby the members of the Association, AND 
ALL WHO MAY BECOME SUCH PRIOR TO JULY 
15th, 1879, can obtain a Complete release for 
all past infringement and a license for the 
future use of purifiers now owned by them by 
the payment of a mere nominal sum for those 
machines only containing the full combination 
of blast (or suction) vibrating sieve and brush 
under the sieve. This payment by members 
of the Association will cover all patents on 
purifiers belonging to this company, including 
the Stoll, Barter and Smith. Members de- 
siring to put brush on purifiers now in Meir 
mill can do so at same rates; they also have 
special rates of discount on future purchases 
of machines from this company, 

The Denchfield suction claims for which 
a royalty is still asked (though the patent has 
already expired) exceeding the whole amount 
expended in defeating the Cochrane suits, and 
to be paid by members of this Association for 
a complete release under the Barter, Smith and 
Stoll patents, is now being contested by the 
Association, as will the Barker if thrust upon 
them. 

The Executive Committee have also made 
an arrangement limiting the liability of mem- 
bers under the Downton roller patent providing 
it is sustained by the United States Court. — , 

By this action of the Executive Committee 
the Association may expect ip future to be 

4 ‘ ) ald e 


comparatively free from expensive litigation, 
reducing the cost after the expenses already 
incurred are met to a trifling amount annually, 
while freed from this source of annoyance it 
can return to the first and grand object of its 
organization, the information and advancement 
of its members, and the development of the 
milling industry until we shall be enabled to 
profitably grind the millions of bushels of 
wheat now annually exported, and ship the 
manufactured product to feed the hungry in 
all parts of the world, 

Considering what the Association has al- 
ready accomplished and its capabilities for 
benefitting its members in future, we believe 
this a fitting time to call upon the millers of 
the United States to join with us. It is no 
longer an experiment, but a grand success, 
but to enjoy its full benefits you must come at 
once, The advantages secured under the com- 
promise made by the Executive Committee are 
limited to those who become members prior to 
July 15th, 1879. After that time you must 
expect to meet the Consolidated Middlings 
Purifier Company on their own ground and 
pay whatever they may demand, as youcannot 
expect to contest their claims single handed. 
As an illustration of that fact, I may say that 
it cost the National Association nearly $80,- 
000 to defend the Cochrane suits. 

In addition to the advantages above men- 
tioned, members will be protected against all 
future fraudulent or invalid patents which 
may be owned by unscrupulous men or com- 
binations, whose sole aim is to bleed or levy 
blackmail on the miller. They will have the 
benefit of al] information now or hereafter in 
the possession of the National Association, 
and the large discounts which will be obtained 
by the officers of the National Association for 
their members from patentees and manufac- 
turers of mill machinery. The number of 
patents issued within the last seven or eight 
years on middlings purifiers amount to sever- 
al hundred. 

Tf you wish to join with us you will apply at 
once to the Secretary of your State Associa- 
tion, who, on payment of assessment already 
paid by the old members, will send you the 
full details of the Chicago compromise and a 
certificate of membership entitling you to all 
benefits accruing to members. It is very de- 
sirable that every merchant miller in the 
United States should be enrolled as a member 
—IN UNION THERE ISSTRENGTH.” Where no 
State organization exists, you can apply di- 
rectly to the Secretary of the National As- 
sociation who will forward ‘the necessary 
papers, Let us hear from you at once, there 
is no time to be lost. Respectfully, 

8. H, SEAMANS, Sec’y and Treas, 

We respectfully request our readers when they 
wrile to persons or firms advertising in this 
paper, (o mention that their advertisement was 
seen in the UNITED Staves MILLER, You will 
thereby oblige not only this paper, but the ad- 
verlisers. 

— LL 
The Brewers’ Bother. 


It has been said that ‘misery loved com- 
pany,” and if such is the case, the millers have 
the consolation that they are not alone in 
trouble over patent right suits. The brewers 
have been sued for infringement of a patent 
owned by Mathew Gottfried and others; suits 
having been brought in the U. 8. Cireuit 
Court for the District of Wisconsin, against 
the Ph. Best Brewing Company, Joseph 
Schlitz, Valentine Blatz and Jacob Obermann 
of Milwaukee, and Bartholomoe & Roesing, 
Fortune Bros, and Perter Schoenhafen of 
Chicago. The suit is brought on the ground 
of an alleged infringement of a patent issued 
May 3d, 1864, to Matthew Gottfried and John 
F. 'T. Holbeck, for an improved invention in 
pitching beer barrels, The patented inven- 
tion consists in the application of a hot blast 
into the interior of the barrels for ihe purpose 
of heating the staves so that the pitch will 
stick to the wood and form a costing, Prior 
to the patent the process required the removal 
of the heads of the barrels, The invention is 
in use by the brewers throughout the country, 
and the present cases serve as tests for hun- 
dreds of others, some of which are new pend- 
ing and others that will be instituted should 
the plaintiffs be successful, The invention is 
said to be the most important ever made in 
the brewing business, and upon the litigation 
depends] hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
The cases from Chicago were decided in favor 
of the patentees by Judge Blodgett a year 
‘ago, but a rehearing was subsequently granted. 
No compromise was effected at the June con- 
vention of the brewers in St. Louis, It is 


proposed to fight it out. 
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“Russian Cereals. . 


(Translated from L' Echo Agricole” for the London 
Miller, and republished especially for the benefit of the 
readers of the United States Miller), 


In the grand international market of Bu- 
rope, Russia figures as the country par ex- 
vollence for the production of cereals. Ac- 
cording to the statistical accounts of late 
yeara, Russia produces on an average 686,700,- 
00 hectolitres (1,888,425,000 imp. bus.) sof 
grain annually, 633,000 hectolitres (1,74,750 
imp. bus.) of which are procuedd by European 
Russia (comprising the kingdon of Poland, 
the produce of which amounts to 42,000,000 
hectolitres—87,150,000 imp. bus.) ; 8,400,000 
jectolitres (23,100,000 imp, bus.) are pro- 
duced by the Grand Duchy of Finland, 21,- 
(00,000 hectolitres (57,750,000 imp. bus.) by 
the Caucasus, and lastly, 27,800,000 hectolitres 
5,000 imp, bus.) by Siberia and Turkes- 


(75, 
tan. 

Of the total quantity of grain produced by 
European Russia, 92.3 per cent, or 581,500,- 
00 hectolitres (87,150,000 imp. bus.) remain in 
the country and serve not only for home con- 
sumption, but for sowing; the reraaining 7,10 
per cent, or 48,000,000 hectolitres (132,000, - 
U0 imp. bus.), are exported both by sea and 
lund, and go to stock the diffeernt markets of 
Western Europe. ' 

The predominant part played by Russia on 
the international market of Europe as a corn- 
producing country, is proved by the compara- 
tive report of the quantities.of cereals im- 
ported and exported by the various countries 
of Europe during late years, of which we give 
the resume in the following table. 

Let,100 represent the total quantity of cer- 
cals, grain, flour, ete., figuring in the various 
markets of Europe, both for export and im- 
port, we find the part of each country in this 
international traffic represented by the fol- 
lowing figures: 


Invortina Countries. 


German 
Switzerland, 


Total....sresseee 


Exrontine Countries. 


Denmark... 
Other. countries of Europe (Turkey, 
Spain, . tugal), Africa, America, 
Australia, sen oeenseces aenee 


Total. 


England, the grain importing country par 
eccellence, is also the principal buyer and con- 
sumer of the cereals produced by Russia, The 
greatest part of the cereals exported from 
Russia as well from the Baltic ports as by way 
of the Black Sea and the Sea of Azoff, and 
even by land, is intended for Great Britain. 

France and Ituly take the corn exported 
through the Southern ports, Germany pro- 
vides herself from Russia, both by, land and 
through the Baltic porte. However, part of 
the Russian grain sent to Germany only passes 
in transit through the Prussian railways, to be 
sent to England from Prussian ports, As 
vegards the other countries above mentioned, 
they only receive Russian cereals indirectly 
and by accident; the commercial relations of 
these several countries with, Russia ure al- 
together insignificant, with exception of those 
of Holland and Greece, which sometimes take 
important quantities, 

Besides exportation, comprising nearly 
three-sevenths of the corn circulating in the 
different Russian markets, there exists in Rus- 
sia a great home movement, the object of 
which is to provision by means of the remain- 
ing four-sevenths, the other parts of European 
Russiu less favored with respect to production, 
aud unable to provide for themselves, Aa re- 
gards production compared with, population, 
Russia must be divided into three large zones, 
one of which—the northern and a portion of 
the central zone—produces less corn ‘than 
suffices for local consumption; the second, 
that of the West, and part of the Hast, pro- 
duces no more than sufficient to enable it to 
dispense with foreign aid; and lastly, the 
third, the great zone of the celebrated black 
laud, or’ tehernozeme, the zone which em- 


braces twenty-six Governments, as well in the, 


centre as in the South, in the South-east as in 
the South-west (the kingdom of Poland, 
though also deprived of its black land, must 


part of Russia alone, exceptionally favored in 
respect to soil and climate that we are indebted 
for the large mass of cereals of all kinds 
which supply our internal markets and pro- 
vide for exportation. 

The total area of European Russia, includ- 
ing the Kingdom of Poland, is estimated at 
five million square kilometres, or 500,000 
hectares (1,236,000 acres). 

This vast extent of territory contained, in 
1875, a population of 71,736,980, which is not 
more than 14.3 per square kilometre. (A kilo- 
metre is4 poles 88 inches.) Although these 
figures represent an arithmetical average, they 
are not to be regarded as absolutely correct, 
inasmuch as the density of population varies 
enormously in the different regions and pro- 
vinces of Russia. In certain provinces of the 
centre and south-west, the population amounts 
to 45,50 inhabitants per kilometre, whilst in 
the regions of the north and east there are 
less than p.1 of inhabitants per kilometre. 
Still, keeping in view the three principal zones 
mentioned above, we find in respect to the 
first that in a compass of 1,957,317 kilometres, 
with 15,404,052 inhabitants (8 per square 
kilometre), there ix an average production of 
76,656,000 heetuliives (210,804,000 imp. bus. ), 
which is equivalent to 4.97 heetolitres for 
every inhabitant. 

As regards the northern and eastern zones 
of the Russian Empire, which we have repre- 
sented as being able almost to provide for 
themselves, in a compass of 791,718 kilome- 
tres,* containing 10,807,382 inhabitants (14 
inhabitants per square kilo.), the production 
amounts to 85,050,000 heetolitres, which is 
equivalent to 7.85 hectolitres of production 
and consumption for each inhabitant; and 
lastly, the third, the great productive zone of 
Russia, where, in a compass of 2,250,964 kilo- 
metres, and with a population of 45,429,546 
(20 per sq. kilo.), we find an average produc- 
tion of 468,300,000, hectolitres,} or 10-30 hee- 
tolitres per i ant. In the first zone, 
then, there is io of nearly 3 hectolitres, 
and in the third, an excess of 2 hectolitres 
inhabitant. For the whole of Russia the 
average production of grain amounts to 8-78 
hectolitres; the internal consumption, both 
in providing for the wants of the inhabitants 
and for sowing the lands, amounts to 8-11 
hectolitres per inhabitant ; the remaining 67 
litres (the excess of production over local re- 
quirements) are reported. 


Properly speaking, the agricultural portion 
of the territory of European Russia (compris- 
ing the Kingdom of Poland, but exclusive of 
the Grand Duchy of Finland) may be esti- 
mated at 163,800,000 hectares,{ which corre- 
sponds to 84,07 per cent of the total area of 
the land, which we shall estimate here, after 
deducting the area of the waters, at 780,800, - 
000 hectares. ‘The 36.67 per cent of this 
quantity, 12.39 per cent of the total area (or 
60,060,000 hectares), represents the part of the 
prairies or meadow lands, the productive 
steppes and pastures ; 103,740,000 hectares— 
21.58 per cent of the whole land, 63.33 per 
cent of the agricultural part—fall to the 
arable land. Let us say at once that the rela- 
tion which the arable land bers to the prairies 
and pastures is subject to exceedingly consid- 
erable variations, in the same way as is the 
agricultural part of the territory in relation to 
the land not under oultivaion and the woody 
parts, Thus, whereas in certain provinées of 
the centre, at the northern part of the region 
of the black land, the ‘quantity of arable land 
amounts to more than half—nhay, even to two- 
thirds of the total area, reserving for the 
meadow lands only 10 per cent, and for the 
woods 9 per cent ; in the north and north-east 
of Russia this quantity is very small in com- 
parison with the area of the woods and the 
undefined lands. It is the same in the south 
compared to the large extent of the steppes 
and fertile meadows, which ave only employed 
for cultivation on a relatively small scale, and 
where agriculture makes no use of the manure 
which the mass of fodder obtained in this 
country could produce, if the breeding of 
cattle here did not possess an absolutely primi- 
tive character, 

Considered under the point of view of cul- 
tivation, the arable lands in Russia should be 
divided into three categories—fallow land, land 
used for its production of cereals, and land 
producing oleaginous and leguminous plants, 
root plants, fodder, special products, ete. Con- 


also be comprised in this third region), and 
where the production suffices not only for local 
consumption, but also feeds the first of the 
above-mentioned regions, and by itself alone, 
furnishes to commerce and for exportation all 
that is not required for Russian home con- 
sumption, an amount the of which 
shit ct Sve nA pet 


abo is then to 


sidering, the predominance in nearly every 


4,868,000 hectares, whieh corresponds to 421 
per cent of the quantity of arable land, to 
express the extent of the land deyoted to the 
cultivation of cereals (inclusive of peas, which 
statistical accounts do not admit of our sep- 
arating from cereals), we have the statement 
of 66,520,000 hectares, an area presenting the 
68.16 per cent of arable land, 40 per cent of 
agricultural area, and 13.62 per cent of the 
total soil of Russia: 

Cereals in their turn being divided into 
winter and summer cereals; we ought to make 
a distinction between’ the quantity of land 
employed in the cultivation of those different 
kinds, and we find 81,286,000 hectares or 30.15 
per cent of arable land annually devoted to 
the cultivation of winter cereals, and 34,284,- 
000 hectares or 83 per cent of arable land used 
for summer cereals, If to the quantity of 
land under cultivation of sumnier cereals we 
add the land sown with plants other than 
cereals, and which for the greater part are not 
winter plants, we find not less than 37.2 per 
cent of arable land employed in the cultiva- 
tion of summer plants, consequently there is 
not only a larger area devoted to winter culti- 
vation, but also of fallow land. 


This absolitte and relative predominance of 
summer cultivation is explained by the fact 
that in the South of Russia, in the region of 
the steppes, winter plants are scarcely ever 
cultivated, and the mode of cultivation preva- 
lent there excludes even the fallow, the un- 
cultivated steppes producing generally, during 
the years when they are cultivated, only sum- 
mer plants, such as wheat, flax, millet, ete., 
and remaining during the rest of the time in 
the category of undefined lands, pastures and 
meadows. Summer plants have the advantage 
over winter plants in Poland also, As a gen- 
eral rule it may be admitted that the produe- 
tion of winter wheat corn increases in propor- 
tion as we advance from North-east to South- 
east, giving place to summer plants in a di- 
rection nearly parallel to that of the isother- 
mal lines, or lines of equal temperature. 
Amongst the cereals cultivated in Russia, rye 
holds the first place, in consequence of the ex- 
tent of the land it occupies. It occupies not 
less than 42.97 per cent of the land devoted 
to the cultivation of ceréals ; rye alone takes 
in nearly the whole of the fields reserved for 
winter plants, for the area devoted to the 
cultivation of winter ‘corn is relatively very 
restricted, the latter occupying no more than 
4.78 per cent i the land devoted to cereals, 
Amongst summer cereals, oats holds the first 
place; they occupy not less than 21,11 per 
cent, wheat, 7 per cent, millet, maize, ete., 
which takes up the rest of the land, or 1,8 per 
cent. 

Such is,the relative importance of the eul- 
tivation of the various kinds of cereals in 
Russia according to the extent of the land de- 
voted to each of these plants, They may be 
classed in a rather different order, if we take 
inte account the relative importance of the 
product of these various cultivations in the 
Russian home and foreign trade. From the 
latter point of view, it is no longer rye which 
holds the first place, but wheat. For this 
reason we proceed to a more special examina: 
tion of the various cereals cultivated in Rus- 
sia, 

WHEAT. 

Notwithstanding the importance in the 
agricultural produce of Russia, wheat is a 
plant the cultivation of which is far from being 
general there, Although the limit of wheat 
extends from North-east to North-west, to 
the 59th, 61st, and 62nd degrees, and in Fin- 
laud even to the 63rd degree of latitude, the 
cultivation of this cereal is unimportant, ex- 
cept in the regions of the South, South-east, 
and South-west, and partly in the centre of 
Russia. This forms the real wheat region, 
approaching to its northern part, which near- 
ly corresponds with the northern limit of the 
region of the black land, the grand region of 
the predominant cultivation of rye, a region 
which, with few exceptions, embraces all the 
northern part, as well as the North-east, 
Northwest, and centre of Russia, destitute of 
black land. 

According to the cultivation of summer 
wheat predominates over that of winter wheat, 
the dominant region of the cultivation in Rus- 
sia ought to be divided into two distinct and 
separate parts, The cultivation of winter 
wheat predominates in the northern part of 
this region, as also to the West of Russia and 


part of Russia, except the Southern region, 
the kingdom of Poland, and the Baltic prov- 
inces, of the triennial rotation of crops, the 
extent of the fallow land is very consider- 
able, The extent of the land devoted to 


agricultural plants, other than cereals, con- 


in Poland. The cultivation of summer wheat 
is restricted to the Southern part and all the 
region of the South-east of Russia. In all 


sporadically, with exception of a few localities 
in the North-west, the Baltic provinces, etc. 
Summer wheat is cultivated by preference in 
these localities. The cultivation of summer 
wheat predominating throughout the vast 
regions of the South, it is the latter variety of 
the two sorts of wheat which possesses the 
greatest importance in Russia, as much by the 
extent of te.ritory devoted: to it as by the 
mass of products which it furnishes for con- 
sumption. Thus, of the 11,575,000 hectares 
annually occupied in the cultivation of wheat 
in Russia, the part assigned to winter wheat 
is only 3,184,000 hectares, whilst the cultiva- 
tion of summer wheat occupies not less than 
8,441,000 hectares, 
We know that, in respect to its botanical 
properties, wheat (triticum) is a species which 
is generally divided into four principal classes, 
established by WNilmorin, and at present 
adopted by the majority of savants who have 
oceupied themselves with this question, 
amongst others by M. M. G. Henje and Haber- 
landt, These four classes are: 
1, Vulgar, ordinary wheat or corn 
(Triticum sutivam Lomm s. vulgare Willd.) 
2. Hard wheat or corn (Triticum durum, 
Desf.). 
3. English wheat or corn (Triticum turgi- 
dum L); and 
4, Polish wheat or corn (Triticum Poloni- 
cum), 
To the wheat species belong also the dif- 
ferent varieties of spelt, which are divided 
into two or three classes, which we mention 
here only for the purpose of placing them on 
record. These classess are: (Triticum spelta), 
starchy grain (‘Triticum dicoccum, shank,) and 
(Triticum monoccocum L). Compared with 
wheat, properly so called, these varieties 
possess only a secondary importance. 
Along with the botanical classification, there 
is also another, based on the character and 
chemical composition of wheat. This classifi- 
cation, established by M. Million, is nearly as 
important as the first from a practical point 
of view, especially in relation to commerce, 
and the utilization of wheat for grinding. 
According to this classification, the different 
varieties of wheat may be referred to three 
great classes, viz. : 

1. The kinds consisting of hard grain. 
‘2. The species consisting of half-hard 
grain; and 

3. The species consisting of soft grain. 

The characteristic properties of these vari- 
ous kinds are sufficiently well known to dis- 
pense us from any necessity of treating of 
them here, We shall merely remark that the 
chemical classification does not correspond 
with the botanical classification, and that 
varieties of wheat botanicnlly different, often 
belong to one and the same category of hard 
or soft wheat, and vice versa. On the other 
hand, the various kinds of wheat mentioned 
above are subject to infinite variations, lose 
or gain, according to the’ method of cultiva- 
tion, the influence of soil and climate, ete., 
and thé properties which characterize them 
both in a botanical and chemical point of 
view. ‘The fluctuation of these properties 
and their frequent transformations, prevent 
any more ample classification of the various 
kinds of wheat gultivated in a country, es- 
specially when the country is so large as Rus- 
sia, and presents so many conditions so dif- 
ferént in every respoct, 


or 


We shall restrict ourselves, then, rather to 
the practical than tho theoretical division of 
the various kinds of wheat cultivated in Rus- 
sia, of winter and summer wheat, Although 
this division rests on no scientific basis, and it 
is incontrovertible that certain varieties of 
wheat may be cultivated, and are in reality 
cultivated, both as winter and summer wheat, 
nevertheless this division must be adopted in 
Russia more than é@lsewhere, for the very 
method of cultivation of both the winter and 
summer species yaries very much in ‘that 
country, 


*A kilometre is about 1,070 yards. 
+A heotolitre is 2M imperial bushels, 
+A heotare is about 24 aores (2.471), 


(To be contunued). 
oo 

The following parties are remodeling their 
mills to the new process, adding purifiers, 
middlings-burrs, bolting chests, elevators and 
other necessary appurtenances: Wm. Harding, 
Crooked Creek, Ind.; G. W. und J, E. Mills- 
paugh, Fairfield, lowa; G. W. Graham, Car- 
bondale, Ills.; W. H. Huntsman, La Porte, 
Iud.; C, D. Merritt, Morristown, Benn,; Harris 
& Campbeli, Potomac, Ils,; D. A. Richard- 
fon, Indianapolis, Ind ©. P. Chapman, 


the other parts of the empire which do not 
enter within the circumference of the wheat 
zone, the cultivation of this plant possesses 

importance, appearing only 


fab bare 


Pittsfield, Ills.; Coopey’& Funk, Shelbyville, 


Ills.; Elijah Lewisy’Ohariton, Iowa; R, M. 
Simmons, Ad le, Ky., and James Mack 


Smithfield, Utah 


me 
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Steam Power For Flouring Mills, 


President Elles, of the association haying 
introduced the speaker, Mr. Barr said; 

Thave been asked by several members of 
this association to give you an informal talk 
this evening on a subject which, next after 
milling itself, is of the greatest importance to 
the miller, 

The milling interest in this State is not only 
large and important, but growing. The mill 
of to-day, as well as that of the future, must, 
from the nature of things, be a steam mill. 
‘Thus T can easily understand why you in con- 
vention in which your time is necessarily short, 
deem the subject of sufficient importance to 
deyote an entire evening to the discussion of 
steam power. ‘ 

The steam engine is made to include in its 
widest application, everything relating to the 
motive power of the mill, Tt will answer our 
present purpose if we divide the subject into 
three parts: 

1. The engine proper, 

2. The boilers. 

4. The furnace, 

Most of you are familiar with the yarious 
competing engines now in the market, so I 
will leave that part of my talk until later in 
the evening and will take up the subjects in 
the reverse order in which I have named them, 
beginning with the furnace, 

In designing a furnace it is important to 
know what kind of fuel is to be used. The 
fuels at our immediate command are wood, 
bituminous and anthracite coals. I think it 
improbable that any mill in Indiana is regularly 
using anthracite coal as a fuel. A small per- 
centage of mills:tise wood, but the larger num- 
ber use bituminous coal. Fortunately we have 
not only an abundant supply but an excellent 
quality of bituminous coal in this State. The 
problem of the furnace is somewhat complex 
as its functions are partly mechanical and 
partly chemical. A fair consideration of 
either or these would occupy too much time 
this evening, yet the importance of the sub- 
ject will not allow it to be passed by without 
“word, The design of the steam engine as a 
whole is simply a train of mechanism by 
which fuel is converted into power in motion. 
For the present, then, we shall leave the steam 
engine and devote a few minutes to coal. 

The best varieties of Indiana coal contain 
about 55 percent of carbon, and 35 per cent 
of hydron carbon gas. The value of any fuel 
depends upon its capacity for giving off heat. 
In this respect the Indiana coals are entitled 
ty take high rank when properly burned. En- 
gineers usually estimate the value of coal by 
comparative evaporation, I do not think this is 
as good a way as that employed by chemists 
who fix its value accordingly as it contains a 
greater or less number of heat units. By a 
heat unit is meant that quantity of heat which 
will raise the temperature of water one degree 
Fahrenheit from 30 to 40, This particular 
temperature is named because it is that at 
which water is at its greatest density. One 
pound of pure carbon such as charcoal or good 
coke yields about 14,500 such units when prop- 
erly burned. One pound of hydrogen burned 
in oxygen gas, gives off during its complete 
combustion more than 60,000 heat units, or 
more than four times that of carbon, The 
thermal power of Indiana coal will not vary 
much froma general average of about 14,000 
heat units; as this is not far below the theo- 
retical value of carbon, and as our coal con- 
tains only about 50 per cent of carbon, this 
number of heat units is to be accounted for 
by the presence of the hydrogen in the coal, 

In burning this coal, the products of com- 
hustion of the carbon will be curbonie acid 
gis if perfectly burned; and carbonic oxide 
gas if perfectly burned; of the hoydrogen, 
the product of combustion will be water. 

A great deal has been said and written on 
the subject of smoke and it has been made to 
hear the burden of incompetency these long 
years, Tadmit that smoke is a great nuisance 
and should not be permitted to escape, especi- 
ully in the larger cities and towns. Its pre- 
vention is not difficult, and in England where 
its escape had become an unbearable nuisance, 
legislation was invoked when a reconstruction 
of furnaces began, which soon solved the 
practicability of the problem, There is of 
course some loss attending a smoky furnace, 
hut the loss by these sooty particles is not so 
great as is generally supposed, The great 
source of loss is by imperfect combustion, 
that is, by burning coal to carbonic oxide gas, 
iustead of carbonic acid gas, Let us see what 
this amounts to, One pound of carbon is 
equivalent, as I stated a few minutes ago, to 
about 14,600 heat units when burned to car- 
bonie acid gas; if burned to carbonic oxide 

om its heating power is reduced to about 


adc hued 


4,500 heat units—so you see that it makes a 
difference of about 10,000 heat units for every 
pound of carbon burned whether it, is burned 
to carbonic acid gas, or carbonic oxide gas. 
This enormous waste may be going on con- 
stantly without the knowledge of either the 
engineer or mill-owner for the reason that car- 
bonic oxide gas is invisible. It would bea 
fortunate thing indeed if it were otherwise, 
The formation of this gas may be explained in 
some such way aa this: Suppose the furnace 
to be in active operation, the grates covered 
with a mass of coal in process of combustion; 
the air entering the ash pit comes in contact 
with the body of highly heated carbon, the 
oxygen of the air unites with the carbon in 
the proportion of two atoms of oxygen to one 
atom of carbon to form carbonic acid gas, 
This is, so far, perfect combustion, but in 
passing through the body of the fuel it takes 
up another atom of carbon which changes the 
chemical nature of the carbonic acid gas and 
converts it into carbonic oxide gas, which con- 
sists of one atom each of carbon and oxygen. 
This product unlike the first is imperfect com- 
bustion, Now if we have a properly con- 
structed furnace we may again convert this 
carbonic oxide gas into carbonic, acid gas. 
What is needed is a supply of air above the 
fire, This air must be admited in limited 
quantity und ata high temperature, <A very 
good way to get this is to build hollow walls 
around the furnace, and force the air past the 
highly heated fire-brick lining, This ought 
to raise the temperature up to several hundred 
degrees. 

Another source of loss is occasioned by the 
admission of too much air in the furnace. 
The actual quantity required is about 150 
cubic feet per pound of coal; it has been ex- 
perimentally determined that about double 
this quantity is usually supplied. In addition 
to this about one-fourth of the total heat of 
the furnace passes up the chimney, serving no 
other purpose than making a drift through the 
fire. Let me put this in another way: Those 
of you who are burning four tons of coal in 
twenty-four hours are losing the usefyl effect 
of one ton of coal, receiving nothing in return 
but draft or circulations through the furnace; 
Thave made no calculations in regard to it, 
but IT venture the assertion that it would fur- 
nish power enough to runa dozen blowers large 
enough to supply all the air needed to consume 
properly the same amount of fuel. 

In regard to steam boilers, the practice in 
this country is almost entirely confined to 
horizontal cylinder, flue, or tubular boilers, 
externally fired, arid set in brick work. The 
horizontal tubular boiler has a good récord, 
and is the one usually selected for flouring 
mills, The question as to whether a boiler 
should be fired externally or internally can 
hardly be said to be definitely settled. There 
are weighty arguments on both sides, and so 
far as I have been able to gatherany testimony 
in regard to either, I fail to see any good rea- 
son why we should give up our standard hori- 
zontal tubular boiler. One yery important 
thing in regard to the selection of a boiler is 
to see that proper proyision has been made 
for a good circulation of water around the 
shell and tubes, and, that suitable openings 
are provided for internal inspection and clean- 
ing. Most of the well water in this State is 
very hard, The seale formed by its eyapora- 
tion is composed principally of carbonate of 
lime and magnesia.. Some provision must be 
made to get this out of the boiler, My own 
practice has been to put a man-head in the 
front of the boiler under the tubes, and one at 
the back end of the boiler and aboye the 
tubes. In all ordinary cases this allows ample 
facility for cleaning and repairs, 

Defective circulation lowers the steam pro- 
ducing power of the boiler by the over heating 
of the plates so that the water repelled from 
the iron, a thin film of vapor interposing be- 
tween the water and the iron, This condition 
of things is often referred to by writers as the 
spheriodal state of water. In explanation of 
this, you have all at some time or another ob- 
served the action of drops of water spilled on 
the top of a highly heated stove; the water 
does not break out info steain, but assumes a 
globular or spheriodal shape giving off no 
steam, It is in contact with the iron but only 
at a single poft, it runs along the top of the 
stove and finally over, the edge to the floor, 
When the water is in this state, and the fire at 
avery high temperature, there is danger of 
weakening the boiler by overheating the plates. 

But, aside from all this, if the water at the 
bottom of the boiler cannot easily reach the 
surface after it has become heated, it is ob- 
vious that the construction of the boiler is de- 
feating the very object for which it was de- 
signed and built, , 
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Every set of boilers should have a good 
steam pump. It may take a little more steam 
to operate the pump in this way than if a belt 
pump were used, but its advantages and con. 
veniences will more than offset the other. 
Every steam boiler should have a good safety 
valve. The practice of connecting several 
boilers together and having but one safety 
valve for the lot, is altogether wrong. Every 
boiler should have a good steam guage, the 
very best tat can be had; the difference in 
price between a good gauge and a poor one is 
80 small that it ought never to be taken into 
account, It not unfrequently happens that 
the safety of the whole establishment depends 
upon the reliability of the steam gauge, and 
especially is this true where boilers are in use, 
which from long services and other causes are 
not safe above certain pressures, 

The heating of the feed water is an import- 
ant matter. This is usually accomplished by 
the exhaust steam being conducted into a 
closed vessel in which there are coils of pipe 
through which the feed water passes, Advan- 
tage may also be taken of the heat in the ex- 
haust steam to precipitate impurities in the 
water, The action of the “Stillwell” heater 
may be taken as an example. ‘ 

In regard to the engine proper the choice 
lies between tfle ordinary slide valve engine, 
the automatic slide cut off, and engines with a 
detachable valve gear automatically regulated 
by the governor, The first is the commonest 
form of a steam engine. It furnishes a com- 
pact, simple, and durable engine if properly 
designed amd built, The point of cutting off 
is fixed during its construction and is not var- 
iable; in ordinary practice it ranges anywhere 
from five-eighths to seyen-eighthsof the stroke 
from the beginning, The action of the gov- 
ernor on this class of engine consists in reduc- 
ing the pressure of steam in its flow from the 
boiler to the cylinder so that the average pres- 
sure of steam on the piston shall permit a cer- 
tain number of revolutiong*junder a certain 
load. This is by no means Prost economi- 
cal form of engine.” Yet, for Small mills, it is 
often to be reccommended rather than a com- 
plicated automatic engine, notwithstanding the 
increased fuel consumption by taking into ac- 
count a lower first cost, simplicity and ease of 
management by unskilled persons. 

There are several automatic slide cut-off en- 
gines in this market; perhaps the one best 
known to most of you is the ‘‘Buckeye” en- 
gine, A very superior valve gear, though but 
little uesd in the West, is the ‘Rider,’ The 
“Allen” engine, as designed by Mx, Charles T. 
Porter, is in many respects a superior engine. 

Taken all together this particular type of en- 
gine is to be recommended mainly because of 
its positive valve motion, and the high rate of 
revolution possible—two very desirable feat- 
ures ina mill engine. The present tendency 
with millwrights is to connect the mill shaft 
directly to the engine shaft and require the en- 
gine to run at such rate of revolution as the 
machinery of the mill requires. The tendency 
is, therefore, to larger cylinders, shorter stroke 
and higher speed. The demands made upon 
the builders are for better designs, the best of 
materials, good workmanship and guaranteed 
performance, 

Where mills are large and must of necessity 
be geared, then slow running engines are to be 
used, Among the competing engines of this 
class now in the market, and fitted with a va- 
riable automatic cut-off gear, controlled by 
the governor, I have in mind the ‘‘Corliss,” 
“Brown,” ‘‘Wright,” and one or two others of 
which I do not now recollect the builder’s 
names, The ‘‘Corliss” is perhaps the best en- 
gine known, and most talked of, of any engine 
ever built. Its record is one of which the de- 
signer, and the country as well, may be proud, 
The best results with this class of engines are 
to be obtained by using steam at a high pres- 
sure and cutting off, say from one-fifth to one. 
fourth from the beginning of the stroke and 
expanding down as near the atmospheric line 
as possible, 

In regard to economical use of steam, the 
engines I have just named are about equal. 
These engines have what is known as a drop 
cut-off, that is, at the beginning of the stroke, 
the steam valve is moved by means of what is 
technically known as a ‘‘clutch” or “toe,” and 
continues its movement until it reaches a 
“stop,” the position of which is regulated ‘by 
the governor; this stop unhooks or detaches 
the valve and allows its being seated independ- 
ently of the rest of the moving mechanism, 
This is usually accomplished by means of a 
weight or spring. The exhaust valves are not 
affected by the closing of the steam valves, 
For engines making not more than, say sixty- 


five revolutions per minute, this type of valve. 


gear has few objections and has become 


very 


ty 


popular, and on the whole has given excellent 


results, 

This has been a rambling sort of a talk, and 
in conclusion I beg to say that it seems to me 
that the ideal engine of the ideal mill would 
be something like this: A high speed auto. 
matic cut-off engine with a positive cut-off mo. 
tion. Whether this shall be controlled by a 
governor or by some other mechanicism oper. 
ated by the pressure of steam, I cannot say, 
though I think the governor will probably be 
retained. The coilers are tobe capable of 
carrying a working pressure of steam from 100 
to 150 pounds per square inch with perfect 
safety. The furnace to be built on an entirely 
different principle from that in which ordi- 
nary boilers are now set. A force of draft to 
be used instead of natural draft. The pro- 
ducts of combustion instead of being allowed 
to escape up the chimney, will probably be 
forced into a separate chamber alongside the 
boiler setting, and made fo do duty in heating 
the air before entering the ash pit. The feed 
water may also be taken into this chamber and 
allowed to absorb as much heatfrom it as pos- 
sible. A self-feeding mechanism of some sort 
for mechagical firing is, also needed; this 
should feed the fire from below, instead of 
scattering the fuel over the top of the fire. 

T had intended saying something about sec- 
tional boilers, but*the lateness of the hour and 
not having anything to show the peculiarities 
of construction, will prevent my introducing 
it to-night. These are proprietary designs, 
and are furnished only as the owners of the 
patents in their judgment think best adopted 
to particular cases. } 

T have omitted many things in this talk and 
would be glad to answer any questions that 
may suggest themselves to you—By W. M. 
Barr, of Indiana, at the Indiana Convention. 

Ooo 

Brean is now selling in London at twelve 
cents for the four-pound loaf, that is at three 
cents a lb, The present price is unusually 
low, however, and it has not been so low more 
than three or four times in the last forty 
years. The average price for the last ten 
years has been just about 4 cents a lb, 

a 

Edw. P.-Allls & Co., of Milwaukee, have 
orders aliead for over 100 roller machines, in- 
cluding porcelain, corrugated, chilled iron, 
and smooth cliilled iron machines, and are 
turning them out at the rate of three daily, 


Cut This Out. 
“hited States Miller” Subscription Blank, 


We hope the milling friends of the Unrrzp 
States Mruner will be as liberal to it as it 
has been in the past, and will be toward them 
in the fuumre, Subscription price, one year $1, 

We shall be pleased to have an early response 
tothis. Fill out the blank below, evclose with 
money in an envelope, seal carefully and send 
at our risk, A receipt will be sent by return 
mail, Address all communications to the 

Unrrep Srates Miner, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Editar of the Unirep Srares Miuumr, Mil- 
waukee, Wis,—Sir: Send ene copy of the 


United States Miller for one year, for which 
Jind enclosed $1.00, 


LORD'S TOLL CARDS 


With table for taking one-eighth toll and making am- 

le deduction for cleaning, otc. Grists figured out in a 
few seconds at any number of pounds of flour per bush- 
el. ‘Two for S0cts,; five for $1, Fottase a pe taken, 
Address UNIPED STATES MILLER 

jytf Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Millers’ Text Book. 


By Jas. MoLean, of Glasgow, Scotland, 


A DESCRIPTIVE AND EXPLANATORY AC- 
count of the various ipeles, machinery, and processes 
used in grain mills. The first clear and successful ex- 
planation of said processes ever printed, It treats on 
and explains all the newest and most improved modes 


OP ae manufaet 
h as the 108 of storing, cléan- 
ing and grinding wheat, and the effeots on their proper 


working with the Baker, showing conditions whio must 
je obsery make The 

effects of the different styles of working stones, 
rollers and disintegrators oo: fferen: 
modes of Beparation: includ: svolrs 
ing crank sifter, the shakor, the wire oylin ; ie 
reel, the best mode of working the ical 
and hori: otal air currents, tho effects of air currents 
contrasted with sifting. Altogether explaning cloar!: 
well defind principles which ing ‘and 
a where too often all uncertainty, 
nd although extensively ciroulated in Britain the last 
aman a rint, a wirayar’ 
e milling 

ah who 


ly 


THE UNITED STATES MILLER. 


MPHATIC 


NOTICE 10 


el FEE eS: 


The statement and circulars, issued by E, P. Allis & Co. are 


worthless, and there is no truth in them. 


A license given by them, to 


use my Process Patent, No, 162,157, is not worth the paper it is written 


on. 


The right, if any was ever given, under their advertised record, 


was reconveyed by them back to me on the same day, and can be found 


on record in the Patent office. 


decided that their paper was worthless on its face, independently of the 


other paper, 


I will hold all millers responsible to me who purchase from E. P. | 


Allis & Co,, or any other person but myself or authorized agents. I 


will defend all who purchase from myself or authorized agents. 


R. L. DOWNTON, 


jytf 


Larden City Middlings Pure. 


14 South Main 8t., ST. LOUIS, Mo. 


Pat. April 21, 1874; April 13, 1875; also Pat. in Cunada and Great Britain, by Lovis GaTHMasy. 


Adapted to both Large and Small Mills. 


NEARLY TWO THOUSAND IN USE, 


See 


HIGHEST AWARD 


THE ONLY 


Fist Class Machine 


O31NVHVND NOLLOVASILVS 193443d | 


| 
| 


at te CHNTRNNIAL EXPOSITION, PHILA. 


And at the Canadian Exposition, where it also triumphed over all competitors. 


This machine will purify middlings perfectly by once cleaning, without waste in blowing or offi!. 
Which no other machine will do. It is the simplest, and at the same time the Cheapest Machine 
in the market, when its capacity and the quality of its work are considered. 


Send for cirgular in German or English. 


COLLINS & GATHMANN, Prop’s, — 


deo 


Mill Pick Works 


——.) 


HENRY HERZER, 


Manuracrures axp Darsser or 


Mill Picks, 


456 Canal Street, 


MILWAUKEE, - - - WISCONSIN, 


I desire to call attention to the durability of MI 
PICKS made and dressed by me. I manateigo: toe, 


dressed _b 
ENGLISH Stet , and warrant all work to 


of the best 
. Pale pte 4 to rece rdors, a8 T a} 

‘o receive your orders, a8 I always 
have neat citer, Picks on hand, and give 


Clinton and Washi 


igton Streets, CHICAGO, ILL. 


GET THE BEST. 


MILLER’S PATENT COMPOSITION 
BURR RUBBER. 


For Cleansing, Sharpening, and Facing Burrs, and 
Smoothing Furrows, 


Warranted to produce a better sfrinding surface than 
the Pick or Diamond and save 50 per cent of labor in 
dressing Burrs and aspense for tools. © Rub! 
10x 6x in., weight 12 1b 
ber, 10x 6x14 or 14,18 


saben, as 


| States Miller, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Judge Dillon of the United States Courts on the 28th of March | 


| of ses " 
| mill in any capacity 


| of references as to honesty, energy, 


=| EDW,P, ALLIS: 


Situations Wanted, etc. 


Millers, Engineers, Mechanics, ete., wanting situa- 
tions, or mill-owners or manufacturers wanting em- 
ployes, can have their cards inserted under this head 
for 50 cents 


SITUAIIO —An experienced head 
miller, having been employed for many years in the 
Austro-Hungarian steam flour mills, desires to make a 
new engagement, Address B. G. 938, care of Hasen- 
stein & Vogler, Vien: a, Austria, je2t 


WANTER—A young miller who is well posted to 
take charge of my mill. He must thoroughly under- 
stand dressing and keeping the stones in order. In 
answering this state how long and where you have 
worked, and what wages you expect. Address 
VARIETY WORKS, P. 0, wx 29, Union Springs, Ala. 

yit 


WANTED —A first-class foreman to take charge of 
astone shop; must be perfeetly competent to superin- 
tend building and finishing buhr stone, Best references 
required, and none but experienced men having acted 
asforemen need apply. A good chance for the right 
man. Addresa F, J.S., care United atates Miller. aptf 


WAN TED—A situation as Oatineal Miller by a thor- 
oughly practical, competent man, sober and stea 
derstands all the diferent grades for home and fi 


eign 
rkets; the drying and handling of oats in all its de- 
tails; has had a long experience and can come well rec- 
ommended, Address “Oatmeal Miller,” care of United 
apst 


SITUATION WANTEB.—A practical miller of ten 
years’ experience with winter wheat (best flour on new | 
process) desires a place in a thorough new process mill 
in capacity in whieh he can perfect himself in the 


art of high grinding (spring or winter wheat), Am 33 

years old, industrious and temperate in all things; wages 

no object; unexceptio al references given Address, 
A.D. 1 c 


June tf. Care of Roamer & Co., Chetopa, Kansas. 

SITUATION WANTE 
has had four years’ experien 
I rof the N 


—By a young man, who 


manager 
booxs, superintending the grinding, and de 
traveling for the mills. he firm of which he isa mem- 
ber have just leased out the mill and property for a term 

f years, and he wishes to engage with a medium-sized 
Can take charge of, and succe: 
fully ran, a 2 or 3 run mill, attending to the stone dress- 
ing, grinding, and anything clse nec ytodo. Has 
had a good business education. and can h the best | 
and social standing. 


For Sale or Exchange. 


Advertisements under this head $2 per insertion, 
cash with order. 


-run, water power flour- 
id fully equipped with pur- | 
eparator, Parker scales and good 
y on terms, and take part in good 


mill, all in good orde 
brush, smutte 
Will sell e 


Woodbine, Towa. 


FOR SALE—A small Steam Flouring Mill, 23 miles 
below St. Louis, on the Mississippi river and Lron 
Mountain Railroad, Fv hing in good running order. 
Will take part pay in conntry store goods. For particu- 
lars address C. W. FUNK, 

jy* Sulphur Springs, Jefferson Co., Mo. 
——— 

PARTVER WASTED-TI have a goed Grain 
Elevator, large enough to run a flouring mill. Would 
like a partner who can furnish the necessary machinery. 
Parties having mills not paying will find it to their 
interest to soprespond with me 

je* T. B. GALLAGHER, Larned, Kansas. | 
— ee 


LLY, | 


je | 
— 

FOR SALE OR LEASK—For a term of years. | 
The Cedar Street Flouring Mill, St. Louis, Mo. “Ne 
and in complete running order, having six rans of bubrs 
and a capacity of three hundred and fifty barrels per 
day. Adjoining this property we have large vacant lots, | 
which we will sell on very reasonable terms, Apply to | 
McCRE TOWERS, 

704 Pine St., Street, St. Louis, Mo, 


jy 


FOR SALE-I offer for sale a first-class modern | 
flouring mill in this city ng 10) barrels a day; 
power-water and steam; not stored a barrel this | 
erop, selling as itarrivesin New York; this is a fine | 


; ing. 


opening for any one wanting a mill; property cort 
$40/,000, but will be sold cheap and on reasonable ter 
reason for selling, belongs to an undivided estate. Ad 
dress J. D. GREENE, Administrator, 
je* Faribault, Minn. 


—— 


FOR SALE,—Wishing to concentrate my husiness, 
I offer for sale one of my flour mills situated at Brecken- 
ridge, Sangamon County, Ill, 14 miles from Springfield, 
on the Ohio Mississippi railroad, in a good milling 
country. This is a good two-run mill, nearly new with 
latest improvements and elevator attached for handling 
grain. Mill cost over $10,000; will sell low and on good 
terms. For full particulars, address T. J. MCWANE, 
Versailles, Brown County, Illinois, jy* 


LL _ 


FOR SALE.—‘Poarl Mills,’ at Columbia, Maury 
Co., Tennessee, are being offered for sale at about aif 
cost. They were recently rebuilt, and been since run 
net more than twelve months, and the building and ma- 
chinery are new and in first-class condition, The ma- 
chinery is the |: ed. They are located in a 
go0d wheat sect ween and adjoining two rail~ 
roads. Capacity, Y) barrels flour and two car 
londs meal in twenty-fiour hours. Have a fine trade, 
0. W. STOCKWELL, Trustee, 

Columbia Tenn. 


FOR SALE.—A bargain for someone with a little 
enpital. Our steam grist mill with two run of burrs, 42- 
inch, and the necessary cleaning machinery, with plan- 
ing mill attached, will be sold to a good party for a song, 
oralmost given to him. Situation good, at the crossing 
ofthe O.& N.W.R. R., and the C.,M, «St. Paul rail- 
way, in arich farming country. Lands joining those of 
C, & W. Railway, about 1,500 feet from depot. Good run 
ofcustom. Reasons for selling, poor health and other 
business. Terms given on application to 

. D. TITSWORTH & CO, 
Milten Junction, Rock Co., Wis. 
eee 

FOR SALE—The Flouring Mills at Troy, Kansas, 
known as the “Banner Mills,” in successful operation, 
with well-established trade. Location unsurpassed. 
Railroads in every direction. ine wheat and corn 
country. The best countyin Kansas. Troy, the county 
a thriving town with good schools, ete. The 
have four run of burrs, and the machinery through- 
out is all first-class. Undoubtedly the best constructed 
mill in the West. The best opening for business. On 
account of the ill health of the managing partner the 
property will be sold at a great bargain. ddress 

jetf TRACY & PARKER, Troy, Kansas. 
eS 


FOR SALE.—At LaGrange, Mo., A four-run, brick, 
steam mill, situated on the Mississippi River, and on the 
St. Louis and Northwestern Railroad. This mill is 60 
feet square and four stories high; it also has an L 60 
feet long by 30 feet wide, three stories high, furnishing 
storage room for 10,000 bushels wheat and 5,000 barrels 
flour; well and substantially built; boilers, engines and 
machinery almost new; contains 4 runs of old stock 
French buhrs and one pair for regrinding, with ample 
bolting capacity; smutter’, 1 brush scour- 
ing machine,1 pu flourand wheat scales, 
his mill is situated ina 
splendid wheat region, and willbe sold at a_bar, ° 
Address the uA GRANGE SAVINGS BA 
—————____ 


FOR SA Texas‘flour mill and land; a rare 
bargain. I my steam flouring mill at Trinity Mills, 
a depot 16 miles from Dallas, Texas, and on the Dallas & 
Witchita Railroad, tor sale at a great sacrifice. The mill 
for corn. 
capacity of 100 barrels per 24 hours; fine tubu- 
and good but old style engine; stones driven 
eled gear; mill built four years ago and cost over 
With the mill I will sell 420 acres or more of 


land, on which nar the mill are two dwellings of four 
rooms cach and a large store-house; about 50 acres of 
supcrior prairie soil for field crops, fruit and vegetables ; 
the balance isin timber and will afford perpetual fuel for 


It is located on the Elm 
Fork of 'Prinity River, and is exceedingly fertile. I will 
sell the whole toa SH purchaser for $15 per acre— 
not inore than the value of thé land. There is plenty of 
wheat raised in the county. Satisfactory reasons for eell- 


the mill and fine pasturage. 


Address immediately, ae 
IV B, SCOTT, Trinity 


aptf DR. 


PENINSULA STONE CO. 


umed the control of this famous quarry, the 
ed is prepared to furnish on short notice a 
superior quality of sharp, fine grit sandstones for 


Ending Wheat and Hulling Oats, 


nd for price list. 


FERD, SCHUMACHER, Pres., 
Akron, Ohio. 


\s, Texas. 


jy2t 


ROLLER MILLS. 


THE FUTURE MILLS OF AMERICA. 


MANUFACTURED AND SOLD BY 


CO., Reliance Works 


Send for Jatest Catv logue and Price 


50 


THE UNITED STATES MILLER. 


TO THE MILLING PUBLIC. 


We have our attention called to the following: 


EMPHATIC NOTICE TO MILLERS. — 


The statements and cirenlars, issued by E. P. Allis & Co. are worthless, and there 
is no truth in them. 
is not worth the paper it is written on. The right, if any was ever given, under their | 
advertised record, was reconveyed by them back to me on the same day, and can be | 
found on record in the Patent office. | 

Judge Dillon of the United States Courts on the 28th of March decided that | 
their paper was worthless on its face, independently of the other paper. | 

I will hold all millers responsible to me who purchase from FE, P. Allis & Co., or | 
any other person but myself or authorized agents. I will defend all who purchase | 


from myself or authorized agents. 


R. L. DOWNTON, No. 114 South Main St., St. Lonis, Mo. | 


We will simply say in answer thereto: || 
First—We have never reassigned Process Pat- | 


ent No. 162,157 to any person, but own said patent 
now. 


Second—Ilf Mr. Downton has a reassignment || 


of his Patent Process, No. 162,157, from us to him, | 


as he now claims, then he thereby admits that he | 
did assign to us said Process Patent, No. 162,157. || 


Thard—lIf he has such a reassignment why does | 
he not publish it to the world, and by so doing make) 
his “ emphatic notice to millers” more EmpHatic than 
his unsupported word that he has such a paper. 


Frourth—lf Mr. Downton already has a re-| 
assignment of said Process Patent, No. 162,157, 
why is he now suing us in the United States Courts | 
to try and have said original assignment set aside ?| 
Comment is unnecessary. Send us your orders.| 
We will fill them and give you a license that can} 
NEVER BE OVERTURNED, Mr. Downton’s assertions to | 


the contrary notwithstanding. 


mM ©. ALLIS & CoO; 


MILWAUKEE, wIs. iy 


BOTTLED BEER. 
> VOECHTING, SHAPE & CO, 


i 
) { 


SOLE BOTTLERS OP 


Joseph Schlitz Brewing Company's Celebrated Milwaukee Lager Beer 


Cor. Second and Galena Streets, 
MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN: 
BOTTLERS’ SUPPLIES CONSTANTLY ON HAND 


Parties corresponding will please state where they saw this advertisement, 


myl5 


A MILLER 


Or dealer that has been waiting to buy the BECKER WHEAT BRUSH, can now do so without any fear; 
asa certified copy of the tinal decree, as here published, will show a SETTLEMENT OF THE SUIT. 
UNITED STATES CIRCUIT COURT, } 
NORTHWESTERN DISTRICT OF ILLINOIS. 
Present Hon. THomas DrumMonp, Judge, 
THROOP GRAIN CLEANER CO., 


vA. 
EUREKA MANUPACTTYRING CO., 
and JOHN M. GALT, + 

This cause having been heretofore heard on bill, answer and proofs and referred to the Master, under 
decree entered, to take and report an account Jof damages, and the complainants now waiving such 
accounting under settlement made; 

It is ordered, adjurged and decreed, that the decree entered otherwise remains in full force and effect: | 
and the injunctior retofore granted shall stand as to all machines, containing flanges, rings, or any 
eqhivalent provision, jor expanding or contracting the scouring jacket or case. : 

It is ordered, adjudged and decreed that the defandants pay to the complainants the sum of one cent 
as ity damages, and that the defendants pay the costs. 


Nortuern Disrrrer or TLLiNo1s.—ss. 

[, William H. Bradley, Clerk of the Cirenit Court of the United States, for said Northern District ot 
Iilicoin, do hereby certify the above and foregoing to be a true and correct copy of the order entered of 
Record in said Court, on the 2let day of June, A, D,1879, in the eau-e wherein Throop Grain Cleaner | 
Co. is the complainants, and Eureka Manufucturing Co. is the defendants, as the same appears froin the | 
original Record of said Court, now remaining in my custody and control, 

n testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the seal of sald Court, at my office in 
Chicago, in esid district this 21st day of June, A. D. 1879. 
je WM. H. BRADLEY, Clerk, 


Saturday, June 21st, A. D. 1879. 


| In Equity. 


A license given by them, to uso my Process Patent, No. 162,157, | | 


| Schroll’s Improved | 


GRAIN DRIER. 
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For further information apply to or address 


CARL SCHROLL, 


Care of C. Schotte, 24 and 26 S. Canal St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Apsustan.e-Sinve Oa«t anv Cock. Skrarator. 


Suor Macutiyr, 


UPRIGHT an HORIZONTAL BRAN DUSTERS, 


Machines sent out on their merits, and WARRANTED to give satisfaction, For illustrated circulars and 


price list address 


we Ee. 


| latest and most approved pattern. 


C. RAKES, Lockport, N. Y. 


jy 


JOHN C. HIGGINS, 


MANUFACTURER AND DRESSER OF 


1 oe at K OA F< 


167 WEST KINZIE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. * 

All work fullv guaranteed. Responsible parties can have 80 to 60 days’ trial on 
my new work, also on dressing where the Steel is of good quality, and has not been 
destroyed by working; and if not superior to any work produced in this country, 
there will be no charge for the same. A stronger warranty is unnecessary for any 
SS. purpose. : 


Orpers py Mar on Express ProMpriy ATTENDEDTo. 
Send for circular and reduced price-list. When shipping, always see that your 
proper uddress is either on the box or inside. \ feb 


FLOUR TRIERS. 


Of every deseription—Pearl, Ivory, Sil Celluloi 
Shell, Stool and ‘Nickel’Plateas  0lt» 
As I am_ the onl 
specialty of Flour 
facturer of 


PRICE LIST OF THE 


party in the world that makes 
tiers, and Patentee and Sole Manu 


BOARD OF TRADE 


These Buckets have a hardware (Japan) fini 


are 
cheap; are of the 
Also Belting, Bol 
Tron Conveyors, and the SAFETY BLEVATO 


rust-proof, are light, durable and Malachite, Shell 


8, a8 Woll a8 useful 


Saeoee 


Special Bucket for Ear Corn. Liberal disoount- wn ester wi 
All orders p: 
HE RIVET BUCKET C0, 
oe bt and 30 Franklia strech Ghioage, a! Sy 


